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PERSONAL 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34 Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
120 Baker Street (1st Floor), London, W.1. 
‘ARDS.—A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 
FAMILY cards with all the old favourites, 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 3/3. Obtainable 
from all good stores, sports shops, etc., or direct 
at 36 post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
IGARS. Who has any good Havana Cigars. 
Upmann. Punch. Larranaga, etc?. Private 
smoker. —Kindly write Box 567. 
LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Gramophones, etc,, 
repaired by experienced workmen. Inquiries 
welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. ’Phone: Victoria 0134. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 
OOKING WITHOUT TEARS! Experienced 
lady cook gives private lessons on war-time 
cooking in your own home. Town or country.— 
MOXON, 51, Manchester St., W.1. Welbeck 3233. 


ORSET ECONOMY. No coupons. Have your 

misfits re-designed to fit as new. Repairs, 
copies, by leading exclusive individual designer. 
C.0.D. service, S.A.E. please.—ANNE BALDWIN 
(Est. 1930), 49, Wigmore Street, W.1. 


INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 & 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosv. enor 3273" 


FOUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


UNS.—If you have second-hand guns or rifles 
to sell communicate with MIDLAND GUN 
CO., 74, Whittall Street, Birmingham 4. 


URCOMB, W. E., late of Piccadilly will 

gladly advise quite freely—i.e., no fee—by 
post how and where to obtain the highest prices 
for Jewels, Silver, house contents, treasures or 
trifles. ANYTHING. A wedding ring exactly the 
weight and carat of half a sovereign sold at 78)-; 
a George II 5 guinea piece, £59; a pair of Silver 
Salt Cellars, 2} oz. each, 18th century, £38. 
Above prices paid clear last week in August. In 
my RETIREMENT I will gladly give name and 
address of the Firm who paid above sums, and for 
other items pro rata.—LETTERS only, HUR- 
COMB, 28, Friern Watch Avenue, London, N.12. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.l. Mayfair 7444. 


EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 

now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind of dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


Oo SHIRTS repaired without coupons, (If 
Trubenised’’ brand collars made from tail, 
one coupon for two collars.)\—Details from 
RESARTUS LTD., Sarda House, 1839, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 


ORIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public speaking privately 

taught. WELbeck 4947.-KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 

Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


DING KIT—a spot of leave, a chance to ride. 

—You can HIRE complete KIT at a moment’s 
notice from MOSS BROS., 21, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


. GTORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”—This 

suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scon’s, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO,. Kendal, Westmorland. 


THE BEAUTY OF REMEMBRANCE. 
Commemorative Tablets and Stained Glass 
Windows. Some beautiful Designs with Royal 
Air Force ana Regimental Badges are illustrated 
in a NEW BOOKLET sent on receipt 3d. stamps. 
Book of Inscriptions and Verses (6d.).—_G. MAILE 
AND SON, LTD., 367, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
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PERSONAL 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns ot cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place,Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 
YY Aaine & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
TEST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901, 
OUNDED and disabled 8th Army Officer 
urgently requires reliable Autocycle.— 
Write, Box 564. 





EDUCATIONAL 

AVE YOU A “LITERARY BENT’? Develop 

it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Training 
in Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Each course now offered at 
HALF FEES. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence.—Write for free advice and book to Applica- 
tion Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children a parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 

HORT STORY WRITING. pend 2d. for 

‘*Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part 

IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 

at the QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939, 
or in the country near Windsor at Clarence 
Lodge, Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 


FOR SALE 
NGINED LIGHTING PLANTS, complete with 
batteries, all sizes. A.C. and D.C. Motors 
supplied. Also redundant Plants purchased.— 
HARRIS & BODDY, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers, 280, High Road, Harrow Weald. 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. SLO. 8161. 
UN for sale. 12-bore B.S.A. de Luxe gun, 
25 in. barrels. True cylinder and full choke. 
Complete with case. Hardly used. Price £35 or 
near offer.—Box 571. 
# XUN. 12-bore. Best quality by Boss. Hammer- 
“J iess ejector sidelock. Whitworth steel 
barrels, single trigger, easy opening model, 
perfect condition. £95.—Box 566. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure. £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ODELAND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI7, W.C.1. 
OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 
TIVE. Read what Lieut-Colonel Sir 
Richard Trench writes:—‘I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage done 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and I am hoping youcan supply me with another.” 
Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, destruc- 
tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. Lady Wrightson, of Darlington, 
writes:—“I want to let you know how very 
pleased we were with the Demothing carried out 
here by your representative. He gave entire 
satisfaction, and I am most grateful to you.”’ 
“OX BURNING WOOD.’’ Illustrated pamphlet, 

1-, from H. A. ILLINGWORTH, White 
House, Penrith, Cumberland. 
psno ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS,Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex. 
PORTING GUNS for SALE, and wanted to 
Purchase.—CAPTAIN HEATH, Hook Norton, 
Oxon. 





GTAMES;! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
iectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns. —'K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 


[TELEPHONE WIRE (faulty). 
ECIAL OFFER! 

Insulated suitable for waterproof fencing, pack- 
ing horticulture, etc., 55 shillings (carriage paid) 
per mile coil; immediate delivery. Sample against 
stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 6, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.3. 

WEEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel Tweed from 
£5 2s. Send 3d. for patterns—REDMAYNE 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 


HOTELS & ‘AND Gi GUESTS 
2 OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. & Mrs. R.J. BRAY. 
44 ens. per week. Xmas terms on application. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 


(C[ROWBOROUGH, 


Own 


SUSSEX 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge, All weather tennis 
court. Lift. _ Central heating throughout. 


XETER, “ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities. comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 


CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 


LONPon. 


Near Park and Shops and five minutes from 
Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


LOnDon. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT. 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741. 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gns. weekly: 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farm. 


MmHvrsr, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 


EW FOREST, ‘‘GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Beds (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding; 
7 acres, Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164. 
ORTH WALES, Mouern Farm Guesthouse 
situated by the Conway Valley, delightful 
scenery, accommodation available, full board, 
termis on application.—Box 520. 
PETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
“THE WILLIAM AND MARY” 
built 1690. 
THE HOTEL WITH A PERSONALITY 


Comfort, artistic atmosphere, exquisite beds; 
famous for its cooking, wines, etc. No vacancies 
for Christmas. 
A truly beautiful 
request. 
Proprietor H. MATHEW STEVENSON. Tel. 
Stratford-on-Avon 2575. Visitors, 203911. 


Brochure will be sent on 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 

Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, ete., Phone: Walton 129. 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘“‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 
6 gens. Garage.—Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated 
Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE. An enchanting ‘‘ CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


DERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400. 














GARDENING 
HASE CLOCHES revolutionise \ Vegetable 
production, doubling output, ensuring ap 
extra crop each season, providing fresh Vegetable: 
the year round. Thousands have proved it, Write 
for List.—CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A., .-» Chertsey, 
GARDENS ~ DESIGNED AND ‘CONSTRU CTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—375 SORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehursi, Kent. — 
K NP HILL NURSERY, LTD., Wokiny. 
named Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
celebrated strain known as Knap Hill 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Hardy HH, 
leading garden varieties. ll recent’; 
planted. List on application (1d. stan 
regulations). 
GTRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. Af 
early. No Purchase Tax. Send 1d. : 
C.L. 43.—G. F. STRAWSON& SON, Hor: 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. 
Leicester, were for many years ; 
the war, the largest makers of Hard L 
Courts in Great Britain. They will ha 
and material ready for further work t} 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of t 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rot 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and 
existing Courts. Would you like them t 
name down for early post-war attenti 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-( 
Green Top Dressings are still availabl: 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of € | ALITy— 
we do the experimenting; not yx —W. J 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, C: 


WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPE 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CAS 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lan 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices return 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Fi 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may : 
safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON, DYMO 
SON, LTD.. Auctioneers, (Est. 1793), 24-25, 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
SH, BEECH, OAK and WALNU7 TREES 
wanted. Any quantities, large or small. 
Maximum prices paid.—_JAMES LATHAM, LTD 
Leeside Wharf, Clapton, E.5. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860, 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
FIREARMS | (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchasea.—Write or 
phone Supervacs, 23, Baker St., W.1 (Wel 9825, 
Wel 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel. 20885). 
EICA or Contax Camera required.—Seni 
details and price to L.A.C. HAMMOND. 
Flat 48, R.A.F., Albert Court, S. Kensington, 
London, S.W.7. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue. THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a Museum Street, London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. 
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Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections 

Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 

Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 


HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammeriess ejector guns 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


GURPLUS FISHING TACKLE wanted. Prompt 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbourne. 


VT SEES (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 


be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
Somerset House, Reading. 


will 
parcels required. — 
(Registered Office), 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. _ 
H®> ) GARDENER requifed. North Warwick- 
shire. Efficient war-time staff, three met 
and Land Girl. Moderate amount modern glass; 
automatic stoker. Modern house easy distance 
of work; gas, main water supply, hot and cold. 
Frequent bus service.—Write, stating experience, 
age, family,—Box 560. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


L**: desires post in prep. school near London 
Knowledge of nursing.—Apply Box 572. 














LIVESTOCK 
HILD’S GOOD-LOOKING PONY 
hands 2ins. Bay mare with man‘ 
5 years old; sound; quiet to ride or drive. Bla 
brass-mounted harness to fit. £55.—REEVE‘ 
Riding Stables, Penn, Buckinghamshire. Tele 
phone 3268. 
RISH SETTERS. PUPS from prize- winning 
parents. Born July 6. Dogs £8/8/-. Bitches 
£6/6/-. View by appointment. No dealers pleast 
—T. F. LEAT, Red Lion Inn, Chelwood Gate, 
Sussex. Phone: Chel. Gate 65. 
\V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Foo 
The great war-time egg proc 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mi? 
or scraps will greatly increase y« 
‘Ideal as a protein supplement f¢ 
pigs.’ Full directions, 7 Ib., 7/6; 14 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; « 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), § 
ULLETS, laying R.I.R., B.L. x! 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbur’ 
28/- each. Carr. paid; three days’ 
with order.—IVY HOUSE FARM, 1 
MART TURNOUT FOR SALE 
rubber-tyred Ralli Car; quie 
traffic.—Particulars. Price 95 & 
LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 
Wanted 
Des for pet wanted. Count 
breed preferably Cairn © 
Box 570. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vii. XCIV. No, 2439 OCTOBER 15, 1943 


| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


sy direction of Sir Norman Watson, Bart. 











BERKSHIRE 


Five miles from Reading ; twelve miles from Newbury ; one mile south of Theale and the main Bath Road 


THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTION OF 


THE SULHAMSTEAD ESTATE, ABOUT 1,450 ACRES 


Comprising 


SIX DAIRY AND 
MIXED FARMS 


including 


the well-known 


SULHAMSTEAD 
HOME FARM 





HOME FARM numerous small 
holdings, houses and a 
cottages varying 
from Tudor and 
Jacobean Period to 
modern, pre- war 
dwellings. 


Matured Oak wood- 

lands. Water meadows 

and accommodation 
land, and over 


Two Miles of 
Fishing in the 
River Kennett. 





HOSEHILL FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS OLD COTTAGES, WHITEHOUSE GREEN 
Vacant Possession ’ 


of about 
500 ACRES 


(including 4 
woodlands) 


To be offered for 


SALE by AUCTION 

in numerous Lots 

at Reading early in 
November. 





LAUNDRY COTTAGE 


Solicitors: Messrs. Lamb, Son & Prance, 2, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and at Shrewsbury. 


Particulars and plans in course of preparation, 2s. 6d. each. 





fate 377 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). | AND at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





NEAR HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


Tn unspoilt West Sussex. Views to the South Downs. 38 miles from London, Electric train service. 


By direction of the Owners. 


PATMAN’S FARM, COOLHAM 


A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL FARM 
INCLUDING A 
GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY HOUSE 


Hall and cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and _ offi: 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


Grounds with tennis lawn and kitchen garden. Garage. 


A PAIR OF EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


Ai tes Ss 


Stabling. 2 Barns, Cowhouses, Yards and Outbuildings. 


ABOUT 101 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) 
at the BLACK HORSE HOTEL, HORSHAM, 
on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1943, at 2.30 o’clock 


Particulars 6d. each. 


Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & Overy, 3, Finch Lane, E.C.3. 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1., 


Auctioneers : 
and at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 











COTSWOLDS EAST SUSSEX | A PROFITABLE SMALL DAIRY 


FINE MODERNISED OLD-WORLD London 50 miles. Station 1 mile. | FARM IN WILTSHIRE 
HOUSE FOR SALE | AN ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX RESIDENCE | Conveniently situated. 
' . eek cee as — BUILT OF BRICK AND TILED, WITH PLEASING | 
NOW LET TO WELL-KNOWN FILM COMPANY, ELEVATIONS COMNANDING PLEASANT VIEWS | 
FURNISHED. and containing hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 


Lounge, cioaks, 3 reception, 7 principal and 5 secondary Boor ee elect oat ate, | FIRST-CLASS FARM BUILDINGS. COTTAGE. 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 cottages, outbuildings, paddocks. Central heating. | 

Excellent outbuildings. 5 cottages. ABOUT 70 ACRES 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT PRESENT Well-kept lawns and kitchen garden. Small Farmery. | OF LAND, PRINCIPALLY WELL-WATERED 
CONTENTS INCLUDED IN FURNISHED TENANCY. IN ALL 40 ACRES PASTURE WITH ORCHARDING. 


Superior Farmhouse with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. Calor gas. Excellent water. 


PRICE ASKED WITHOUT CONTENTS, FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE PRICE FREEHOLD, £6,500 
£6,500 | POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE 


| Inspected and recommended by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. Ref. 5565, | 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316.) 


Particulars of JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester. 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.!I 





HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS | WARWICKSHIRE 


In an excelleent residential district_with easy access*to*the city. 








In the centre af the Warwickshire Hunt. 1% miles from the railway station and 9 miles 
from Stratford-on-Avon. 


A WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Occupying a very beautiful position 400 ft. above sea level and commanding beautif:: views 


Approached by a drive and contains: drawing-room, 27 ft. 6 ins. by 20 ft.; © ning- 

room, 19 ft. by 20 ft.; writing room, 16 ft. by 15 ft.; business room, 12 ft. by i ft.; 

excellent domestic offices; 8 best bedrooms; 4 best bathrooms; 4 servants’ b« oms 

and servants’ bathroom. Main electric light. Water pumped by electricity.  ptic 
tank drainage. Central heating. Fitted basins (h. & c.) in all bedroo! 


Garages for 5 cars and stabling consisting of 14 loose boxes in one yard and 
in another yard. 


Men’s accommodation at the stables and a modern cottage will be inclu: 


MEADHAM, HARLOW PLEASURE GROUNDS INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. 

AN INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN ORIGIN WITH ADDITIONS. 
It comprises 9 bedrooms (good nurseries), 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 2 TENNIS COURTS, AND LAND, © 
fine music room (or salon), polished floors. Electric light. Stabling. 
GARAGE AND 3 COTTAGES. ABOUT 70 ACRES 

LOVELY GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 


POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. Particulars and Orders to View of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48 
Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





View by order of the Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ee HERTS, BUCKS & BEDS BORDERS 


Adjoining Ashridge Park 
CHURCH FARM, LITTLE GADDESDEN, 544 ACRES 


adjoining the village of Little Gaddesden and Ashridge Park and standing on the hillside overlooking Dagnall, Whipsnade and surrounding hills 
THE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with 4 large reception rooms, wide hall and staircase, kitchen and cellars, 5 principal bedrooms, bathroom, attic bedroom. Walled kitchen garden. 


Fine set of BRICK and SLATED BUILDINGS enclosing 3 Stockyards and including MODERN COWHOUSE for 12, Milking Shed equipped with Alfa-Laval 3-unit 
Milking Plant, Barns, Stabling, large Granary, Loose Boxes, Cart Sheds and other buildings. 


Block of 11 Dwellings known as THE ALFORD BEDE HOUSES, Church Road, suitable for conversion into several cottages. 
HOO WOOD of 89 ACRES including a large proportion of thriving young larch plantations. 


q The Farm Lands adjoin the Village and have extensive frontages to Ringshall and Hudnall Roads with main water and electricity supplies, 
and which will be ripe for development after the war. 


POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION. 
The Live and Dead Stock can be purchased at Valuation. 
as a whole or in 4 Lots, at 20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. A. J. Adams & Adams, Hemel Hempstead and 3-4, Clements Inn, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
ond, Means. AZ) Messrs. AITCHISON & CO., 142, High eased  Berkhameted and at Hemel ae. geen. Particulars 1s. each. 


-HERTS—11 MILES NORTH OF LONDON | 


In a quiet residential road convenient for buses and Tube trains to City and West End. 


15, 








For SALE BY AUCTION 











4 BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE containing every 


All Main Services. 
Garage for 2-3 Cars. 


modern improvement and_ in 
excellent order. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN with fruit 
trees, etc., and hard tennis court 
Accommodation : FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
intrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,587) 


rooms. Labour-saving domestic offices; 
2 bathrooms; 


sitting-room. 


6 bedrooms; maids’ 











Telegrams 


Mayfair 3771 ams : 
(io tir Galleries, Wesdo, London 


(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 


AFTER WAR 
HAMPSHIRE | 


5 miles from Stockbridge. 


CHARMING SMALL PROPERTY 
UP-TO-DATE HOUSE with 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


5Y, £6,000 
lull details from NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. (REGent ten 


BETWEEN WORCESTER AND TENBURY | 


Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. 








Telegrams: 
‘‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
“ Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 
HANTS COAST 


WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. 
TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 





FOR OCCUPATION 


Garages. 


Standing secluded in its own 
pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, 
on the outskirts of a small 
town and convenient for yacht- 
ing. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. All services. 
Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 








=e A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF SOME arden and paddock. Chant: 
— HISTORICAL INTEREST fours OURATION, 
with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric 
ight. Central heating. Excellent water supply. FOR SALE, 
OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABLING, ETC. 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN. SUBJECT TO 
6 ACRES TENANCY 


MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Particulars of : Messrs. 




















trance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481, 











(Entrance ys Gisceitie Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


ee 
L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
A SHOW PLACE IN MINIATURE | Sussex. Twixt Crawley and Three ee | Surrey-Sussex Borders. 25 miles London 
A the foot of t Charming rural position yet only 40 minutes London. | ==UDOR HOUSE OF EXQUISITE CHARACTER 
“ he Downs near WORTHING N EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN | (lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
| “URIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE. HOUSE OF CHARACTER, Sussex farmhouse | 3 bathrooms). ‘Central heating. All mains. 2 superior 
* pacious hall, cloakroom and lavatory, with pedestal style. 3 panelled reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. | cottages; stabling; garages. Pretty gardens. Model home 
. basin); lounge 33 ft. by 15 ft., with French windows | Central heating. Main services. 2 garages. Lovely gardens | farm, 741 ACRES. £9,500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
‘\ tdens, and 3 radiators, dining room, maids’ sitting | and 4 ACRES, FREEHOLD £7,500. with possession— | Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
‘« «Ideal domestic offices; 5 bedrooms all with pedestal | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
~ sing, 2 luxury betttooms a os (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | ~" omnia anmn. ‘cent ounce at tee 
I main VICes. xquisi fe | ome 
0s, FREEHOLD £5,250. Immediate possession | Near Famous HANTS YACHTING CENTRE Outskirts of old Market Town 
f. . MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Between Emsworth and Forest of Bere. MALL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, stone built with 
(I ace in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. COUNTRY HOUSE of distinctive character. 4 reception, mullioned windows; 3 reception, oak parquet floors 
11 bed, 3 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. Zaomen. 5 bedrooms (fitted wash basins), 2° bathrooms. Centrai 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION ~ iGhatming gardens and 42 ACRES. pee.750. , | heating. Main services, 4-car garage. Delightful walled-in 
WEST SUSSEX . : a u Y,,‘Y-!- | gardens. Hard tennis court. 2% ACRES. £4,750. 
— = ‘ (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. _ | Cottage available.—F. L. MERCER & oo , 40, ‘Piccadilly, 
i 2 ed position near Pulborough, overlooking the Downs. | 17th Century House and 216 Acres (or less) | W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
1 VIEW IS LIKE A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE AND BETWEEN QUILDFORD AND PETWORTH. - 
; HOUSE ENCHANTING BOTH INSIDE AND OUT. £13,000 with 46 ACRES. Extra land by arrangement. | SUFFOLK-ESSEX BORDERS 
El 1 8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. | PERFECT SPECIMEN of PERIOD ARCHITECTURE. | CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE, facing green, 
ight. Main water. Garage. Stables. Exquisite | Modernized regardless of cost. Lounge hall, 3 reception, | close station and buses. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
‘3% acmmeced gardens and 2 peaies cks. 8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. | rooms. Double garage. Main services. Delightful grounds. 
Tr ‘WHOL RES EEHOLD £12,500 Main services. Garages, flat and cottage. Hard tennis | Large grass orchards. Grass rf Nearly 10 ACRES. 
i. ween & IN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE ORDER. | court. Exquisite ga ardens, woodland and pasture.—F. L. | £7,000.—F. L. MERCER Sackville House, 40, 
R & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | MERCER ackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 'Tel.: 











Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrame: - ‘Solaniet, Plcey, Lenten.°° 


By Order of Executors. ~ WEST Ss USSEX 


In a glorious position just south of Petworth, with a lovely view. 


NONNINGTON HALL, GRAFFHAM 
AN UNIQUE AND VERY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
THE HOME OF THE DECEASED FOR MORE THAN 
30 YEARS. 





Oak panelled lounge; drawing-room, about 26 ft. 

19 ft. (in widest part); library, about 30 ft. by 18 ft.: 
dining-room; study; 10 bedrooms; 4 bathrooms; fitted 
hand-basins in bedrooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. Garage. 3 service cottages. 

VERY SUPERIOR FOURTH COTTAGE 
AT PRESENT LET. 
Enchanting grounds, beautifully timbered and shrubbed. 
Terraced flower garden. Prolific orchard and kitchen 
garden. Three fields. In all about 


12 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the ANGEL HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless sold by private treaty). 


sf BS = by : 
Solicitors: Messrs. WELD & BEAVEN, 6, Lower James’ Street, Golden Square, Londen, W.1. Full portico, from the Joint Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT & SONS, Midhurst, 
and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) 


SUDBURY, SUFFOLK A SOUND PROPOSITION 


A GEM OF ANTIQUITY 
Rich in Period ra ie ll In the favourite Woking district. About 1% miles from the Main Line Station. Near q 


Two freehold houses fronting Stour Street, Sudbury. PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


SALTERS HALL, providing 
halls, 3 reception rooms, billiard 
room, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, fine billiard 
ample offices. Central heating. room, 7 bedrooms, dressing- 
Old-world gardens with valu- room. bathroom. All main 
able road frontage. Garage. services. Central heating. 
Stabling. Studio, ete. Secluded garden of about 
THE CHANTRY, containing 1 ACRE with tennis court, 
hall, 2 ——s rooms, 5 bed- rockeries and other features. 
‘ooms, ba ‘0 ices. Sm: 
rooms, “a . Small LET FOR THE DURATION 


Excellent Preservation. TO GOOD TENANTS AT 


R . £300 P.A. 
All public services. 
TOTAL SITE AREA TO-DAY’S PRICE 
ABOUT 1 ACRE £3,950 


HAMPTON & SONS will offer the above for SALE by AUCTION in ONE 

LOT at the FOUR SWANS HOTEL, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK, on THURSDAY, AN IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR A LONDON BUSINESS MAN FOR POST-WAR 

OCTOBER 21, 1943 at 3.30 p.m. (unless sold privately beforehand). OCCUPATION. 

Solicitors: Messrs. STEED & STEED, Gainsborough Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. ’ sacigs ay day ear , . : . , 

Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.; 6, Arlington Street. Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (Tel. REG. 8222.) (8.31,207a) 


approached by long drive. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 











_ (1/6 per line. 


AUCTION —__ FOR SALE 


ENT, in the favourite Tenterden district, 
: WALLINGFORD : K charming small residential Estate, about 
ST. ALBANS PRIORY 133 Acres. Exceptionally attractive and sub- 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION shortly, unless ‘tantially built residence, 5 principal bed- 
sold privately. 4 reception, 7 bed, 2 bath. Toms, dressing room, bath, 4 servants’ bed- 
Garage. Stabling. Central heating. "All main rooms, lounge hall, 2 reception, billiard room 
services. Walled grounds. and excellent offices. 2 detached cottages, 
THAKE & PAGINTON excellent outbuildings. 133 Acres meadow, 
AUCTIONEERS. NEWBURY. arable and woodland. Freehold £7,500. 
; Possession.—GEERING & COLYER, Bank 
FOR SALE Chambers, Ashford, Kent. aes z 
— ENT, between Ashford and Maidstone. 
OURNEMOUTH 5& miles. Modernised Gentleman’s Ideal Small Residential and 
Residence, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, Agricultural Estate, 225 acres. Completely 
2 bathrooms, outbuildings. 4 acres. Com- modernised residence, 5 bed, 2 bath, lounge, 
panies’ supplies. £7,000. Possession.- 2 reception and sun lounge, etc. Main water. 
RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Estate Agents, Broad- Elec. for light and power. Swimming pool. 
stone, Dorset. — Exceptional buildings. Meadow, 
ORSET. Modern Residence near Wim- ®fable and woodland. — Freehold, £7,250. 
borne and Bournemouth. 6 bedrooms, Possession.— GEERING & COLYER, Bank 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. Chambers, Ashford, Kent. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 5 acres ENT. FOR SALE, FAMOUS FRUIT 
woodland. Possession March 1944. £7,500 FARM, 219 acres, 45 acres orchards and 
freehold, or to Let at £350 p.a.—RUMSEY AND plantations. LOSSENHAM, NEWENDEN 
RUMSEY, Estate Agents, Broadstone, Dorset. Rye _ —s district. ‘om. pears of 
SER: icant Eats 65 Wills fon approved market varieties, rea ised £2,950 
London. Attractive Residence, tastefully ins amg § _ fresh’ ow ste i pans wg and 
decorated and in good order. Six bedrooms. roomed. — me sities an oe er SIx- 
Panelled dining-room, lounge and _ library. oe “ yer hing poeta ca —_. 
Glazed sun lounge. Two bathrooms. Ample Some & SONS. Ashford, Kent. —o 
staff quarters. Central heating. Garage. = 7 
19 acres of orchard, pasture, arable lend. ENT. 12 miles Victoria. Very attractive 
gardens. Farni buildings. Modern bungalow for House. Two floors, 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
gardener. Within easy reach of coast. Hunting reception. Secluded lovely gardens about 
and shooting. Freehold, £9,000.—Box 568. —_ vaya tag Smee gg gw st ai Write- 
z LD, ¢/0 - 8, 32, Eastchez g.C.2 
JNVERNESS-SHIRE. SCOTTISH FARM- TOMFOLK. ete oe eee 
ING AND SPORTING PROPERTY FOR 20 be Soid, complotery fur- 
SALE. 11,000 acres in Lochaber, with com- nished, Georgian Country Residence. 
pletely detached house and extensive farm Te walled-in garden. Paddock. 2% acres. 
buildings. Sheep stock approximately 2,500 Safe area. 8 miles Brandon. Price complete 
3.F. at fixed price of £2 per ewe and lamb with furniture, outdoor effects, fowl-houses, 
(less than half the actual market value),  ©t¢-» for quick sale, £3,000. To view apply— 
Good shooting—grouse, ptarmigan and few ~ nein ame <asneccaontainlla aie 
stags. Trout fishing in’ two lochs and river, Methwold 252.) - 
Grazing rent £200. (Estimated) Shooting 
rent £200. y nd £125. Vacant possession WANTED 
Whit Sunday, 1944. Price £6,000. Particulars ANYWHERE IN ENGLAND except Home 
from KENNAWAY, FRASER «& Co., 23, Charlotte Counties, Cornwall or Devon. Wanted 
Square, Edinburgh. to purchase Freehold Property with medium- 
"| : sized Country House (8 to 12 bedrooms) and 
[Soeeane ueee te on SEL AND Home Farm up to 100 Acres. Particulars and 
MORE. For sale by Private Treaty. This Photographs to WHEATCROFT, RICHARDSON 
Estate, situated at the favourite Highland AND Co., 44, Friar Gate, Derby. 
Village Resort of Newtonmore, extends to OUNTRY EST. ATE of about 200 acres 
about 12,000 acres, and comprises an excellent required within 25 miles of London in 
Grouse Moor (with substantially built Shoot- the direction of Reigate, Dorking or Guildford. 
ing Lodge), Farms, and other Holdings, and Large house at present let or requisitioned not 
valuxble Feu duties in and around the Vi! lage.  an_objection.—Box 565. 
Total Rental approx. £1,350. Burdens 20-60 — LONDON. Wanted, Country 
£133 10s. 9d. Particulars can be obtained on House, 7-10 bedrooms, cottage desirable, 
application to JOHN C. ne ag & SONS, W.S., 3 acres min. About £4,500. Early possession. 
5, Thistle Street, Edinburgh, —Box 575. 








Min. 3 lines) 


‘WANTED  —_ ESTATE AGENTS | 





OUNTRY. Wanted: Small Mixed Farm, BERKs, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gupys, 
not exceeding 200 acres, with Modern Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
House and buildings, to rent or purchase. Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


Particulars to NOCKOLDS & SON, Solicitors, BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
Bishop's Stortford. COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 


COUNTRY. A QU ICK, ADVANTAGEOUS Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messts. 
SALE of your COU NTRY PROPERTY NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 





can be effected through the Country House B ERKSHIRE. MARTIN Nf POLE 
AN 


Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for READING, CAVERSH 
po half a century have dealt solely in wong ncaa and W OK INGHAM. 
of this class of property ranging in price from = a 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- EVON and 8. AND W. CO “~—™ 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are . The only complete illustrated — 
invited to send particulars to their Central (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.— ~— 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. BOSWELL @& Co., F.A.L., Exeter. (Est. 1884. 





DERBY, NOTTS or YORKS. Wanted to EVON and WEST DO de 
buy or lease House, easily accessible from Owners of small and mé = are 
Sheffield, 2-3 sitting, 6-8 bedrooms.—Box 573. | Country Properties, wishful to. sell, @ 
cutcaceiece eloea —— particularly invited to communicate with 
iH OME COUNTI Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
WOULD YOU SELL You R HOUSE who have constant enquiries $ and a long waiting 
IF AN Gueaace teat ore list of applicants. No sale—No fees. _ 
WERE OFFERED? | N D. WOOD & CO. rvrcy = ™ N 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact H rvaiiee 3 i SOU" i {ERX 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but : wo. RAL 
women Re tay ‘ : Southampton.—WaLLER & Kine, F- 
especially in the Home Counties. The de mand Business established over 100 years 
is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting ttnaelinbioetdnct oat Midi be taieh kee —— 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices EICESTERSHIRE and NORT ANTS.— 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. . GREEN, 
Vacant possession within 12 months is F'.S.1., ¥.A.1.), "Auctioneers and Fstite Agents, 
required in most cases. If interested, please Market Harborough. (Est. 18C9.) Ss 
send particulars and photographs (most CHROPSHIRE, border eounties sud North 
important) to—23, Be Tkele y Square, London, Wales for residences, farms, et’., write the 


W.1, marked “A.F.H. — a Principal Agents—HALL, WATERII & OWES, 
OME COUNTIES or SOUTH OF  LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


ENGLAND. Husband and Wife, with UFFOLK AND EASTERN UNTIES. 

maid, require Small Furnished Cottage.— Ss WOODCOCK & SON, Est Agents, 

Box 569. Surveyors, Valuers and Auctione: . - 

Home COUNTIES. Wanted for School, SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY ROPER- 
modernised Country House. Minimum TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


16 bedrooms. Several acres. To Rent Un- eus - DEY HAMP: [RE and 
furnished. Possibility permanency.—Mrs. P., Sean" SURREY sof AMP , Estate, 
c/o TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W1. House or Cottage in these cou! — 
pose Satendsted . 1 °4 
WEST OF SCOTLAND, S.W. preferred. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Th Britt 
Small Country Place near coast. 3-4 recep- Sussex (Crawley 528), amalg Hants 
tion, 7-10 bedrooms, billiard room an advan- JOHN DOWLER & Co., Peter: ’ 
tage. Modern conveniences. Small acreage. (Petersfield 359). ——r 
Salmon and trout fishing, rough shooting USSEX AND ADJOINING a 
available. To purchase or rent on long lease. JARVIS & Co., of Haywards H¢ specta “4 
—Box 576. in High Class Residences and 5700. 
of which are solely in their hat pat 
TO LET WEST COUNTRY AND LANDS. 
1 apes ; TV Pay Apply Leading Age 
BUCKS. XVIiIth-century ¢ ‘OT T AG +E. Com- CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS «& 
pletely restored and modernised. Beauti f Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury line) 
fully furnished. Unspoilt country, 30 miles 01 S)rewsbury. tel: Shrews0Uty — — HERX 
London, 4 Marlow, 1% Bourne End. 2 bed, Y ORKSHIRE and NO- 1 and 
bath (h. & ¢.), 1 reception, kitchen. Good COUNTIES. Landed, Re catia 
garden and orchard. 3 guineas weekly. Agricultural Estates—BARKER, *©\" “ 
Write—WaALLACE, Egrove Farm, Williton, Lewis, F.S.1., F.A.I., 4, Park 
Somerset. Leeds 1. (Tel. 28427.) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 





CURTIS & EIENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 








ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX? 





cluded and peaceful grounds. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 12 ACRES 


For further particulars or an appointment to view apply to: 


300 ft. above sea level, with extensive views and 5 minutes’ walk from the Golf Course. 





1% miles from Station. 35 miles from London. ; EX. 


' : i ] 

A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD RESIDENCE? : P , : 
Fitted with all modern comforts and 
near a village. 
4 reception rooms, 1 very large room 
with oak floor and glorious view. 
Excellent domestic offices with staff 
sitting-room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 

Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ stove. 
Telephone. 

Garage for 2 cars. 


2 MODERN COTTAGES. 





Tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen, fruit and flower gardens» 
orchard, meadow and woodland. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3131.) 








Regent 


poe oe & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF ‘ THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





READING AND NEWBURY | 

Situate right in the heart of beautiful country near the Downs. 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER | 
principally Tudor with a modern addition, 





Square hall, 2 large and 3 small reception rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Garage. Large barn. Useful outbuildings. 


Fine modernised Cottage or secondary | 


Residence, 3 other Cottages (2 let) ABOUT 3 ACRES Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all 
Pleasure gardens, tennis lawn, vegetable garden, large ABOUT 17 
penn larch wi , ete., ina For Sale privately, or BY AUCTION at an early date, | ” os 
BOUT 10 AC by OSBORN & MERCER. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ' 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, rr en Full details from : 
444).| OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





SOMERSET 


| Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hiils. 


A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
In the centre of beautiful country, with REPLICA 
walks and riding over about 4,000 acres of | Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense and 
National Trust land. to the designs of a well-known architect. 


NEAR BERKHAMSTED 


The splendidly appointed small modern House 
known as 
RIDQEWAY HOUSE, ASHRIDGE PARK 


containing hall, lounge, dining room, loggia, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with lavatory basins h. & c.), bathroom. 


Main water, electric light and power. 





Garage. Loose boxes. 
4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 
5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 


Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes 
(one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 


Pleasure gardens, well stocked kitchen garden, 
paddock, etc., 


In all 








ee. 
beet 





les 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 


WOODCOCKS 





FaAsy REACH STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND 

BIRMINGHAM. FARMING ESTATE with RESI- 
DENTIAL ATTRACTIONS, 398 ACRES (half grass with 
streams); fine old character house and secondary old- 
world house with bath (h. andtc.), ete.; grand buildings ; 
owner, retiring after many years, will sell with ae 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1 | 


NEAR. BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. ATTR ha | 
RESIDENTIAL GRASS FARM of 84 ACR | 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE facing south with ‘_ | 
views; 3 large reception, 7 bedrooms, bath, etc.; attractive | 
gardens; large orchard; buildings; cottages. | 

| 


FREEHOLD £8,000. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


s° UTH DEVON. RESIDENTIAL, DAIRY and 
~“ MIXED FARM, 107 ACRES. Stone-built. House with 
} oedrooms, bathroom, ete.; extensive buildings with 
cowhouse for 32; 3 cottages. 
FREEHOLD £3,500. 
Woopcocgs, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





| ¢.), very fine lounge, oak-beamed dining room, 6 principal 
and 2 servants bedrooms, 


| Delightful wooded grounds with tennis lawn, 


NORTHANTS-WARWICK (Borders) | | FARMS & COUNTRY HOUSES WANTED 


Good hunting country. 


2 miles station. 4 miles Daventry. 
p Bow on 70. — sais ise SEEKS COUNTRY HOUSE, 5/6 bedrooms, 


3 acres upwards with cottage desired, within 50 miles 
radius of London, not Essex or Kent. 
PRICE £5,000-£6,000. 
+ c/o Wi yOODCOC KS, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


CHARMING STONE COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


Close village. Oak-beamed lounge hall, cloakroom (h. and 


“Mrs. V.E.C 

UP TO £20, ,000 WILL BE PAID FOR A RESIDEN- 
TIAL DAIRY OR MIXED FARM of 250 to 500 

| ACRES with really superior house; would consider either 

2 bathrooms; main electric | Western, Eastern, Home Counties or Midlands; possession 

light and power, partial central heating, good water supply. | any time. Will inspect and settle. 

kitchen | ‘Mrs. S.,’’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, w a. 








garden, orchard, 








IXED F FARM URGENTLY REQUIRED | b A 

1 Vv rmy 

2, ACRES iM Captain; say 150 to 250 ACRES, but elastic; within 
40 miles of South Coast; good house ; 

| ; RICE UP TO £10,0 

“Captain P.,’’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





GARAGE FOR 3 and HUNTER STABLING 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 (or near offer) | 
EARLY POSSESSION. 








| RESIDENTIAL FARM REQUIRED UP TO £12,000 
within 1 hour or so of London in any direction; mixed 
or — ge ne B ns ACRES; really nice house 
2 eee? Sea NE nat Nee. - essential wi 0) pedrooms and modern conveniences. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. “D.A.R.G.,” c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 














T *TENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lor. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Regent 4685) 





VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


/alued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 
Conducted in Town and Country 





LY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON STREET, 
OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 





BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS CHISLEHURST 
A BEAUTIFUL AND PARTICULARLY WELL- High.up with a pleasant view. 
BUILT HOUSE. Spacious lounge, dining-room, FOR SALE 


5 good bedrooms and servants’ accommodation, 2 splendid 
bathrooms, modern equipped kitchen, maids’ sitting- -room. AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PROPERTY, com- 
CENTR. AL HEATING. LARGE H. & C. BASINS IN prising well appointed residence with all modern 
ALL BEDROOMS. Garage for 2 cars. comforts in beautiful grounds of about 71° ACRES, 

and approached by two long drives. Fine hall, 3 very 
good reception rooms, billiards room, 14 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Efficient central heating. Garages for 
5 cars. Cottage, etc. Beautiful gardens and woodlands, 
orchard, etc. Moderate price. 


FINE GARDEN OF 1 ACRE 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. (REG. 4685.) Highly recommended by MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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Hobart Place, Eaton 8q., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


A PRACTICALLY PERFECT RESIDENCE [2 MILES S.W. OF LONDON | 
PRIVATE GATE TO GOLF COURSE i 
Entrance hall, cocktail 
bar, lounge, dining 
room. Study. Billiard 
room, all with polished 
oak floors. Excellent 
offices. Maids’ sitting 
room. 7 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, one with 
fitted basin. 3 beauti- 
fully fitted bathrooms, 
1 with enclosed shower. 
The whole accommoda- 
tion, which is arranged 
for aminimum of labour, 
is on two floors only. 
Main Services. Central 
heating with oil-fired 
boiler with thermo 
control. Large double 
garage. 
CHARMING GARDENS comprising lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, nuttery, and 
GAZE’S ALL-WEATHER HARD TENNIS COURT, in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Confidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount St., W.1. (D1201) 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





WILTSHIRE 


Secluded position approached over Common, 
2% miles Main Line 
Station. 10 minutes bus. 
CHARMING 
MODERNISED 
RESIDENCE 
with Old Cotswold 
stone roof. 6bed, 2 bath, 
3 reception rooms. 
All main services. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Cottage. Delightful 
well-timbered grounds. 
Two tennis courts. 
Orchard. Paddocks. 
7 ACRES. FRESH IN THE MARKET. 
To be sold with possession three months after war. 


#EORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A3490) 





em 
ened 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 








WEST SURREY 


Only 3, mile from station. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON (Just off) 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Fine views. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath rooms, lounge, hall, 3 reception rooms, 

Central heating. Main services. 2 cottages. 
3 cars. Stabling. 


Compact domestic offices. Gavage for 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 maid’s bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS INCLUDING MINIATURE LAKE. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD, the whole about 


6% ACRES 


ABOUT 31, ACRES FREEHOLD £6,000 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Further details from Owner’s Agents: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,737) Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








Grosvenor 
1032-33 


3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 





ONLY I5 MILES FROM CITY AND WEST END 
Convenient for HATFIELD, POTTERS BAR and ST. ALBANS. 
EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT | 
RESIDENCE 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED 6 YEARS 
AGO COMPLETELY REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE. 


| 
RESIDENTIAL FARMS FOR SALE | 
are | 





XFORDSHIRE. Between Kingham and Chipping 
Norton. FINE FARMING ESTATE. 422 ACRES. 
Fertile and productive land, mostly arable. Charming 
Cotswold Stone House, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception 
rooms, electric light, ample water supply, Aga cooker. 
SPLENDID FARM BUILDINGS. 4 COTTAGES. FOR 
IMMEDIATE SALE. 
7 = 400 ft. up with expansive views. Far 

removed from development and bounded by 
private landed estate. 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, 
power and water laid on. Garages (5), 

chauffeur’s rooms. Lodge. 


RANGE OF LOOSE BOXES AND 
DAIRY, GARDENS, POOL, AIR RAID 
SHELTER, ETC. " . 
16 ACRES OF WELL FENCED GRASS PADDOCKS 
ADMIRABLE FOR BLOODSTOCK OR PEDIGREE HERD 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 
Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by : Sole Agents, RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. 





CHILTERN HILLS, NEAR MARLOW. UNIQUE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
NEARLY 200 ACRES. SUPERB MODERN RESI- 
DENCE OF CHARACTER, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, main electricity and water, central 
heating. Fine range of Buildings. 4 MODEL COT- 
TAGES, ALL IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 





SURREY -SUSSEX BORDERS, 40 minutes London, 
GENTLEMAN’S DAIRY FARM about 70 ACRES. 
ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE, 8 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, main electricity and water. 
Capital FARMERY. 2 COTTAGES. JUST AVAILABLE. (1: 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3. 


SOUTH DEVON 
1% miles from sea and 14 miles Torquay. 
Beautiful position 500 ft. up. Secluded and 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


. Between | 
OXFORD AND FARINGDON | 
MIDST LOVELY COUNTRY. 


Kensington 
0152-3 





CHISLEHURST 


Lovely secluded position. Close to 
Courses. 


Between TUNBRIDGE WELLS | 
AND TENTERDEN 





sheltered. 
SMALL we yoy ESTATE, 
Ss 


32 ACR 

VERY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
/ OF CHARACTER 
in absolutely perfect order and with every 
possible convenience. 3 reception, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 baths. Central 
heating. Electric light. Exceptional water 
supply by gravitation. Modern drainage. 
Lovely gardens, quiet, inexpensive. Model 

Cottage. 

mostly rich pasture. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750 


Near a favourite and pretty village. 
CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


Wide-stretching views to Berkshire 


Downs. 
CHARMING XVIith-CENTURY 
SMALL STONE-BUILT COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESID 
in perfect order. Fine hall, 2 re 
| billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bat 
Partly old-fashioned | Excellent —. ——_ a 
. . : | mains. 6-roome rance Li 
ey mal og med ———. 3 reception, 5 bed, bath, main services. | Delightful gardens. 

Main electricity. VERY ATTRACTIVE Delightful gardens, orchard and paddock. Tennis and croquet lawns. Alpi 
OLDW ORLD GARDENS, also SMALL VACANT POSSESSION. and fully stocked kitchen garc 

M, in all abou 1% RE 
Freehold with |Possession £5,500 eee IMMEDIATE POSSESSIC 
PLEASE NOTE.—NO OFFERS CAN BE FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750 FREEHOLD) £6 OR OF 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | : 


CONSIDERED. 
BENTALL, HoRSLEY & BALDRY, as above. Furniture, carpets, ete., if real 
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wate, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. wz 


eT 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
BANBURY 


miles from town and Station on G.W.R Main Line, London in 1% hours. 











1% 


LOT 1—AN EXCELLENT DAIRYING, CORN-GROWING AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WYKHAM PARK FARM 
extending to 2694, ACRES, LET AT £404 


GOOD HOUSE with 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Companies’ water and electricity. Central heating. 
PRETTY GARDEN AND LOVELY VIEWS OVER THE PARK. GOOD HOMESTEAD. COWSHEDS FOR 22. 2 COTTAGES. 


LOT 2—MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Well built with all modern conveniences. 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms. 
EXTENSIVE SOUTHERN VIEWS OVER THE PARK. 
About 4% ACRE, LET AT £50 


r SALE BY AUCTION (if not previously disposed of) by JOHN D. WOOD & CO. at the WHITE LION HOTEL, BANBURY, on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1943, at 2 p.m. 


‘itors : Messrs. MARSHALL & HICKS BEACH, 10, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Auctioneers: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 6341) 
from whom Particulars can be obtained, price 1s. 


BUCKS 
ON THE FRINGE OF THE CHILTERNS 


3 miles from Aylesbury. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF UNPRETENTIOUS CHARACTER, 
THOROUGHLY MODERNISED. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms (one 30 ft. by 14 ft.), 8 bedrooms, bathrooms, good cloakroom, 
staff sitting-room, etc. Main electricity and water. Central heating throughout, 
Independent domestic hot water. 

GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS AND KENNELS. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
INCLUDING 6 ACRES OF GRASS PADDOCKS AND VERY WELL STOCKED 
VEGETABLE GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION NOVEMBER 


Vendor’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (41,482) 








POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
BETWEEN LONDON (18 MILES) AND SEVENOAKS 
On the outskirts of a village, 500 ft. high on gravel and chalk soil, 11% miles from main line station. 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE (formerly Dower House) 


WITH MODERN ADDITIONS, BUILT OF MELLOWED RED BRICK AND 
APPROACHED BY A CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


Staircase, lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms; music room or studio with passenger 
lift to first floor; conservatory, ample offices; 8 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 
bathroom. 


Main electric light and water, central heating and modern cesspool drainage. 
Stabling with flat over. 2 Garages. Outbuildings, etc. 2 Excellent Cottages. 


WELL TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS. KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 3 PADDOCKS AND WOODLAND. 


FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES. PRICE £6,750 


Further particulars and orders to view from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square 
W.i, through whom all appointments to view should be made. (V.32,291) 

















FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
A PRETTY PART OF EPPING FOREST 


About 34 mile from Chingford Station and buses. 








ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 














Standing high and containing: Spacious hall, billiards room, dining room and 
smokeroom, all oak panelled, excellent offices, 6 best bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 servants’ bedrooms. 






MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER, GAS AND DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


WELL LAID OUT GARDEN WITH LILY POOL. 


Inspected and recommended by : JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (83,469) 
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suiiiec aerate WILSON & CO. —-— 


__ BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX | | SURREY 
500 ft. up. Glorious ane miles from small Market | NEAR PUTNEY HEATH Near Guildford. 


vowry 








PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN 
HOUSE 


Set within lovely gardens of 
AN ACRE AND A QUARTER \ 
The subject of great expenditure during recent years and 


maintained regardless of cost. Absolutely up to date and 
easy to run. 


8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHS, 3 DELIGHTFUL RECEP- | 
TION ROOMS. | 


HARD TENNIS COURT, WALLED KITCHEN AND | 
FRUIT GARDEN, LARGE GARAGE, COTTAGE. | 


| 


a THE OWNER IS MOVING TO THE COUNTRY 
HOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES, with remarkably 7 , , " . | Vilth CENTURY HOUSE, in lovely country. Facir 
Cc beautiful House set within perfect old gardens. 13 bed- ABD AB BXCEFTI08 mo econ vs aa x South in its estate of 100 ACRES. 13 bedrooms (mo 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, fine hall, 4 reception. Small farm, | TO SECURE A VERY CHOICE PLACE AT A with basins), 4 bathrooms, 4 reception. Every convenienc 
5 cottages. Garages, etc. FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN | MOST MODERATE FIGURE. 3 cottages. Lovely gardens and park. FOR SALE A 
PRICE. With possession of the House after the war. | | BARGAIN PRICE. A delightful small estate for pos. - 
Good income meantime. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | war occupation. 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | | Sole Agents: Winson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
—s 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY (te: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 
PRELIMINARY JUST IN THE MARKET 
l cil S—WORCS BORDERS 
HEREFORD—GLO MID-SHROPSHIRE 


HEREFORD-WORCS BORDERS ENTLEMAN’S IDEAL SMALL DAIRY FARM, . 

Between Tenbury and Bromyard. with) MODERNISED HOUSE, ALL IN A.1 | A HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE MINIATURE ESTATE 

THE VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE AGRICUL- | ORDER. Lovely country, between Ledbury and Tewkes- | |). ~ poy od —_ conveniently situated, in 

TURAL ESTATE OF bury. Charming genuine Her and pag me Laie wg iaiee hall, 3 good reception, 7-6 so money aa 3 "bat 

rooms, 2 good reception, bathroom, w.c.) Electric light. | rooms. Electricity. Centrai heating. 3 cottages. Exc-l. 

pessamg ete py py pager ~tat Sahl + ge s. E y. é F g. 3 cottages. Exccl- 

NETHERWOOD MANOR Ga rid agen ee. = a ge ee —- fo veneer f Good gardens (with 

rs : “We —_ Bic . irst-class walled kitchen garden) and valuable land. 

640 ACRES £9,750 FREEHOLD. Possession. PRICE £8,000 or £6,000 with 2 cottages, 3 small fields. 

* . ee “ , | Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS !& HARRISON, 42, 
Sena Soameensty cgethes bp «ioe Rene, tm tho beee Shrewsbury. (Tel: 2061.) Castle Street, Shrewsbury. (Tel. : 2061) 


FINE OLD RESIDENCE (3 reception and 8 bedrooms 
and great scope for modernising). Extensive buildings. A LOVELY UNIMPAIRED COTSWOLD MANOR N. WILTSHIRE 
4 cottages. Valuable timber. GLOS—WILTS BORDERS 
, ot ee EORGIAN HOUSE, close viilage and 3% miles good 
In lovely district. G town and main-line Station. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 


A MAGNIFICENT AND MODERNISED BUT | bathroom, main electricity, water, and drains, central 
UNSPOILED ARCHITECTUAL GEM, 3-4 recep- | heating; 6 loose-boxes, garages, ete. Charming gardens 
| tion, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main electricity; 2 cottages; and paddock. , 


8, 419 ACRES. 
oo 5 ACRES £5,000 


Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, PRICE £8,500 
as above. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, as above. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


OXFORD 
39 


4637/8. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 5 | aed 


OXFORDSHIRE GLOUCESTERSHIRE WEST OXON 


: Moreton-in-Marsh, 3% ‘miles. ; : ; 
On a frequent bus service to Oxford City, 6 miles distant.| tn the ey Cotswold Hills Country In a small country village 10 miles from Oxford City. 
: VERY CHARMING, SMALL, STONE-BUILT 


A STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF ; | A , 
_CONSIDERABLE CHARM, occupying a secluded AND STONESFIELD TILED, MODERNISED 
position in a small village, enjoying a principally south , COTSWOLD RESIDENCE. Dining room; study; 
aspect. Lounge hall, cloakroom, drawing room, dining : attractive lounge (18 ft. square); compact kitchen, scullery 
room, morning room, well-planned domestic offices, ¥ — ; and larder. Four bedrooms (one 18 ft. square); bathroom. 
including maids’ sitting-room. A Queen Anne staircase 
leads to eight principal bed and dressing rooms and four 
bathrooms. Separately approached are three servants’ 
bedrooms. ; 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. TELEPHONE. CENTRAL | ; : so “h : : : - 
; y . Aft i ELD 
HEATING. | e He be ALS 8 | GARDEN, ORCHARD AND ROUGH FIELD, 
Garage, stabling, barn, etc. | | ee 
MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 1% ACRES 
a | DELIGHTFUL LABOUR-SAVING, LUXURIOUSLY | Xow LET FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR AT 
4 ACRES | EQUIPPED MODERN COTSWOLD - STYLE | d _ ete TENANT PAYING RATES 
RESIDENCE, constructed mostly of old a Three £120 PER ANNUM, TENANT PAYING R: 5. 
PRICE FREEHO 500 | sitting-rooms, 6 bedrooms, 1-2 bathrooms. Main electric | 
c (or = £7, | light and power, main water supply, telephone, central PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
heating. Garage and barn. About 1% ACRES of highly | 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. | productive garden. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. — 


OR SALE. CUMBERLAND. “ ROSEHILL,”’’ etc.. MORESBY, WHITEHAVEN. SMALL R ESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL! RAL 

DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES s ESTATE of about 80 acres, comprising some of the finest Agricultural Land in West Cumberland, including: 1. Farm and _ 

THE ONLY COMPLETE house known as “ Farmlands.”” 2. Dwelling-house known as ‘ Tivoli,” in grounds of about 1 acre. 3. Six Cottages. All ine or 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER Tepair, with electric light. 4. Main Dwelling-house known as “ Rosehill,’’ situated 300 ft. up, commanding extensive view, f 

Price 2/6 from the town of Whitehaven, containing : On ground floor—billiard room, 3 reception rooms, exceptionally fine lounge hall, ¢ loa 

kitchen, scullery, larder and laundry ; on first floor—suite consisting of bedroom, dressing room and bathroom, 5 bedrooms, 

SELECTED LISTS FREE room, nursery, linen room, workroom, bathroom. “TRIPLEX” grate in kitchen, “IDEAL” boiler and furnace for central heati! = 


electric light, modern drainage and own water from constant cold spring. The outbuildings consist of cottages, stables, loose boxes, “ott y 
acres and includes double tennis court and walled kitchen gar ained 


RIPPON, BO house and garage for two large cars. Item 4 comprises about 41 € 
(Est 1884.) SWELL & CO., F.A.I. greenhouses. VACANT POSSESSION of Item 4 on completion and possession of the agricultural land could probably ee pera 
* ‘ : in the spring. To view and for further particulars apply to BROCKBANK, HELDER & ORMROD, Solicitors, White:.ave 


TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 he ae 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams “ Cornishmen, London” ae — 
—— FASCINATING LITTLE TUDOR HOUSE 

8 MILES QUILDFORD. ? ; ; BETWEEN 

ee ee AYLESBURY and 


3 MILES WITLEY STATION, glorious position, nearly 400 ft. up, on sandstone. y village w 
extensive views. EXCELLENT MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE. Lounge hall, ih nn 4 void be 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms (4 fitted h/c), electric light. Main water, central other features. Room 
heating. Telephone. Garage. Inexpensive terraced gardens, orchard and paddocks. Square hall, 2 good 


Strongly recommended by TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,872) se , He a atl FA so 
: Co.’s electricity anc 


Good water suppl} 


Hover WATERLOO. WEST SURREY. 14 ACRES (mile village, high ground, ‘ ao) available). Ga 
delightful views, south aspect). FOR SALE, with or wi iture . EN 
ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 sien, © Lom 41 bentenes ‘(quien ; PARTLY WALLED‘ ‘DEN 
fitted h/c.). Main water and electricity. Telephone. Stabling. Good cottage (let re é JUST UNDER Af {ORE 
at £164 p.a.). Charming grounds, rhododendrons, azaleas, tennis court, kitchen y ae FREEHOLD £3. °0 

Sole Agents: WELLESL! SMITH 




















RICH FEEDING AND ARABLE LANDS 
Trout pools. Shooting. 
FOR SALE AT AN EARLY DATE BY AUCTION. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND HARRISON, as above. 

















Good cupboards throughout. Main electric light and power; 
main water supply: telephone; central heating. Garage 
and outbuildings. 








room, 
essing 
main 
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garden, pasture and woodland. Highly recommended by head agents.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,999) ; AND CO., a8 above. 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfieet 
Telegrams: 


’ nd Haslemere 
‘Eo. .te, Harrods, London."’ 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 a asleme 


Offices 
CUMBERLAND eS | HASLEMERE AND PETERSFIELD 
out 250 feet above sea level, extensive views of the Lakeland Hills and River Derwent. 


| Panoramic views over the surrounding beautiful country. 





| EXTREMELY WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


| Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Excellent 
5 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light and main services range Of outbuildings. Garage for 2 cars. 2 Chauffeur’s rooms over, etc. 


Garage. Stabling. Company’s electric light. Water. Central heating. 
GARDENS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, etc., in all about WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS 
1 ACRE Tennis and other lawns, ornamental trees, well-stocked kitchen garden, in all 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 1 ACRE. ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) HARRODS LtTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington. 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





RURAL ESSEX 3 


Convenient to picturesque village, about 5 miles from 
Chelmsford. 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
Serviecs. Garage. Useful Outbuildings. 


SHADY GARDENS AND GROUNDS, WITH ROSE 
GARDEN, STREAM, KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT 
TREES, IN ALL ABOUT 


3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 307.) 


CHILTERN HILLS 


THE CHOICEST MINIATURE ESTATE 
IN THE MARKET 
300 ft. up. 1% miles from station, facing a Common, ideal 
surroundings. 

Entrance hall, lounge 30 ft. by 17 ft., two other reception 
rooms (all oak panelled) sun loggia, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Companies’ electric light and water, gas, central heating, 
modern drainage. 

Garage for 2 cars. 

BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH HARD 
TENNIS COURT, ROCKERY, WELL STOCKED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK, AND WOODLANDS, 

in all nearly 


30 ACRES. PRICE £7,750 aa 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. — (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








EAST DEVON c.2 | 13 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


Situate in an old world Village, 2 miles from the sea. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


tion, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water, electricity. Independent hot water. 
Garage. Workshop. Storeroom. 


With local hourly bus passing the property to two populous districts. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS PREMISES 
Suitable for use as Institution, School, Club, Home or Sanatorium. ADMINISTRA- 
| TIVE BLOCK: 9 bedrooms, matron’s rooms, staff dining and sitting rooms, dispensary, 

by veiuairanir kitchen and offices. Two OTHER BLOCKS, each containing wards, bathrooms, and 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS together with prolific orchard, in all | Kitchens, etc. 
about Garage. Laundries and storerooms. Bungalow Lodge of four rooms and bath. 


2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,000 | Main water, gas and drainage. 
HSENTING A LESSER FIGURE THAN PAID BY THE LATE OWNER GROUNDS ABOUT 3 ACRES 


3 Tee 


REP 


— jole Agents: Messrs. VAN H. ALLEN «& Co., 3, Marine Crescent, Seaton, and FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ARP-ODS 39 | sa SW ae? a : 
a S L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM c.2 
‘tuate in an old-world village with local buses to the two towns mentioned. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE PERIOD HOUSE 

in first-class order and condition and installed with all 


| ARCHITECT-BUILT AND BEAUTIFULLY FITTED THROUGHOUT. 
LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES. | sien 








TWO MILES INLAND FROM WORTHING c.2 


Frequent buses quite near. 


THE IDEAL OF A MODERN HOUSE 


on, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room, all main services : | Central hall, lounge 33 ft. by 15 ft., dining-room 20 ft. by 15 ft., 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
1g. 10 loose boxes, Garage for yoy Stud po Ree ysoe ouchipee Ay | rooms, maids’ sitting-room. All B ecaragphine Fitted basins. Central heating. 
separe > are Pe 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT ' 
1 ACRE DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


FREEHOLD £6,000 FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
-RRODS LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 
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BOURNEMOUT 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1, F.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


About 3 miles from Wimborne and 10 miles from Bournemouth. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
At one time an old vicarage, facing south, and in very good order throughout. 


7 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 
Offices. 


Electric lighting. Garage 3 cars. Stabling. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE WELL MATURED AND INCLUDE 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, THE WHOLE COMPRISING 
AN AREA OF ABOUT 


43, ACRES 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
Within half a mile from the sea and close to the New Forest. 
A SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Completely modernised and tastefully redecorated and in perfect condition throughow, 


5 bedrooms (4 fitted with washbasins and large mirrors); bathroom, with shower ai 
dressing table; recreation room; entrance lounge; dining and drawing rooms; cloakroor., 
Kitchen and good offices, 


Garage with 3-roomed flat over. All main services. 


Garden frame and potting shed. Air raid shelter. 


THE GARDENS INCLUDE FRUIT TREES. KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 
IN ALL ABOUT 


1 ACRE 
PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth 





EAST SUSSEX 


2 miles from a railway station. 7 miles from a market town. | 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


SUSSEX 


Commanding extensive views over the South Downs. 
10 miles from Brighton. 


SUSSEX 


7 miles from Lewes. 11 miles from Eastbourne. 


PICTURESQUE XIVth CENTURY 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


COUNTRY COTTAGE 


SOUND DAIRY AND STOCK-REARING 
FARM 


OF 137 ACRES 


With house containing 3 bedroems, 2 sitting rooms, 
: kitchen, ete. 


| 
Pair of modern cottages. Housing for 54 cows. Stabling. 
Loose boxes. 2 waggon lodges. Corn store. Sterilising 
room. 


THE FARM HAS BEEN PASSED AS AN 
ACCREDITED MILK-PRODUCING FARM. 


| 


| CONTAINING A WEALTH OF OAK BEAMS AND | 
HAVING MODERN BiTTrNas | A CHOICE SMALL AGRICULTURAL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


With fine old Queen Anne Residence set well back from the 
road and containing : 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, oak-panelled drawing room, 
dining room, study, kitchen, and offices. 


Main electricity; good water supply. 


COWSTALLS FOR 35. STABLING, CALF PENS. 
GRANARY. PAIR OF COTTAGES. 





4 bedrooms (with basins), bathrooms, 2 sitting rooms, | WALLED-IN GARDENS. ARABLE AND PASTURE 


AN ‘AVERAGE OF 80/100 GALLONS OF 
MILK PER DAY IS PRODUCED, IN 
ADDITION TO STOCK REARING. 


kitchen and offices. 


Company’s electricity. 


! 
| LANDS. 
Garage. | 


The whole extending to an area of about 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 


The property has been farmed well by the present owner, 
who has been in occupation for a number of years. 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD | 
| 


| For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, | 
Bournemouth. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


HALF-AN-ACRE 


156 ACRES 


PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
(USUAL VALUATIONS) 
| 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Close to the borders of the New Forest. 1%. miles from the Coast. 12 miles from Bourne- 
mouth. 


A SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Situated in a good residential district. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, loggia, kitchen and offices. 
All main services. 2 garages. 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS WITH FLOWERING SHRUBS, TENNIS COURT, 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND FRUIT TREES. THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO 


AN AREA OF ABOUT 


1 ACRE PRICE £3,100 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


5 miles from a Market Town. 16 miles from Bournemouth. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Standing 165 feet above Sea Level. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 


Electric lighting plant. Garage. Stabling. 2 Bungalows. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE KITCHEN GARDEN AND GRASSLAND, "HE 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


9 ACRES 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFIC 3 
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KOSS'S’ 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


A Beverage that will report 
Jor duty with wars end 
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> MERCURIAL 
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For strong root growth and an early start. 
For protection against BUNT, SMUT and other 
seed-borne diseases, and for 
EXTRA SACKS TO THE ACRE 
Dress all your grain with 


HARVESAN 


MERCURIAL DRY SEED DRESSING 


From Branches of 





\f 1 
A\ 7 
Mf} 


"The Light of 





To-day” 
Advertisement of 


LEE EDISON. SWAN ELECTRIC C€CO., LID. 
155, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (L.34) 











BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. B900-793A 

















3STURBED SITES—FOUNDATIONS—GEOLOGICAL TESTS. 
WATER SUPPLY AND DISPOSAL. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN L™ SOLD BY ALL N.A AFI. CANTEENS. 


a Price WV/-& 2/6 Packets (PLus TAX) 
oe 1, VICTORIA STREET; WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 





















THOMAS Warp & Sons, Ltp. WardoniaWorks, SHEFFIELD,1. 
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“My Goodness— My Guinness” 
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Harlip 


MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE, JR. 


Mrs. Drexel Biddle is the wife of the Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 

of America to the Governments of Poland, Belgium, the Netherlands and Norway, and Envoy Extraordinary 

and Minister Plenipotentiary to those of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Greece. Mrs. Biddle, who is the 

daughter of Mrs. William Boyce Thompson and the late Colonel William Boyce Thompson, of Alder, 

Yonkers, New York, and was married in 1931, is directing two American Red Cross Clubs in London, 
one for American Women Officers and one for American W.A.A.C. Service Women 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





¢ 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES ; 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2, 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





WHITEHALL AND TOWN HALL 


R. W. S. MORRISON gave the 
welcome news last week that the 
Government findings on the Uth- 
watt (Compensation and Better- 

ment) Report are almost ready for presentation, 
and that these will give effect to the two import- 
ant principles proposed in that Report, uncer- 
tainty on which has been holding up all physical 
planning hitherto. These principles are, of 
course, the public acquisition of all land in 
reconstruction areas,and the payment of com- 
pensation on the standard of values at March 31, 
1939. No less welcome was his warning, to 
adapt Mr. A. P. Herbert’s recent protest, that the 
name Uthwatt is not an open sesame for all 
planning problems, many of which, Mr. 
Morrison truly remarked, “run deep into age- 
old traditions of land tenure and wide into the 
personal life of every family in the country.”’ 
There have been, he hinted, obstacles to be 
overcome, as there will be in the practical 
application of planning, in which the important 
thing is less a speedy than the right decision. 

He also gave assurances to a gathering of 
local authority delegates that he, no more than 
they, wanted to replace town hall and parish 
hall by Whitehall. This was a reply to the 
recent demand by elected authorities for a full 
enquiry into the machinery of loca] administra- 
tion. The Councils maintained that nothing 
could more effectively lower the status of local 
government than the introduction of much 
larger areas as units. Physical inability to 
attend meetings, they said, would lead to loss 
of interest, and those who now gave their 
services voluntarily to the community would 
make way for an undesirable class of pro- 
fessional councillors. Soon all local adminis- 
tration would lose its democratic structure, 
and having thus abandoned its prime motive 
could not stand up to tests of “national 
effiiciency’’ imposed from Whitehall. 

Mr. Morrison promised that local authority 
areas for planning purposes in the immediate 
future will remain as they are, subject only to 
the existing system of joint committees. This 
was undoubtedly a disappointment to some 
advocates of larger planning regions. But to 
divide the country now, or to maintain a 
division already existing, whereby single local 
authorities would control all development, could 
only end, as Mr. Ronald Hart-Synnott has 
recently pointed out, in stagnation or disaster. 
The units appropriate to the organisation of our 
essential services are, for good physical reasons, 
not appropriate to other services. Rarely will 
the boundaries of any correspond with those of 
particular local authorities. On the other hand 
there is obvious scope for special-purpose 
planning for electricity, land-drainage and 
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water supply, transport, hospitals and clinics. 
Either the machinery of local government must 
be progressively adapted, both as regards areas 
and powers, to discharge new duties, or much 
work which local authorities did must become 
centrally directed. Probably both adjustments 
should and will take place. But our constitu- 
tional system of local self-government cannot 
be brushed aside or substantially altered 
without a deliberate national] decision. 


FIGHTING AND FRESCOES 


N the heart-rending dilemma created by the 
prospect of every historic mile of Italy 
becoming a battlefield, it is the urgent duty of 
the Allies to take every possible measure to 
avoid, or at least minimise, damage to irreplace- 
able works of art. Mr. D. S. McColl in The Times, 
and Sir Muirhead Bone in The Manchester 
Guardian, have called for the formation of a 
special branch of Amgot to ensure immediate 
respect and measures of protection for the “vast 
museum” which is Italy. Mural paintings in 
particular, in which European civilisation has 
found its highest expression, cannot be com- 
pletely protected and are peculiarly liable to 
damage. The danger to the outstanding 
treasures of the present battle area—Paestum, 
Pompeii, and the Naples Museum—has been 
acute enough, though the latest advices tend 
to show that damage to them has been relatively 
slight. But it increases progressively as Rome 
is approached and the cities of Tuscany. Not 
only should special officers, familiar with the 
buildings of particular importance, closely follow 
our advancing troops and ensure first aid and 
protection; we would go further and recom- 
mend that such experts should be attached to 
Headquarters to advise Army and Air Force 
commanders in advance of objects of special 
importance, as was so carefully done before the 
bombing of Rome. If there is any difficulty in 
getting the right man to the spot in time, it may 
be pointed out that there are Amgot officers 
who are very well qualified for such respon- 
sibility. One of them, for instance, is Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel the Duke of Wellington (until his 
recent succession, Lord Gerald Wellesley), 
Keeper of the King’s Works of Art, and a 
well-known architect. 


BAR NOT ALL THE WAYS 


E are the townsfolk, they who once (you said, 
Perhaps with truth) despoiled your lands; 
who left 
Your cattle gates agape, and crumpled cartons 
In your fields; who tore the azure weft 
From April’s woods, and bore it homeward dead. 


But see us now, 
See us trisoners of our circumstance, 
Granted no week-end parole, deprived 
Of freedom’s shiny keys—the charabanc, 
The car, the Green Line bus, the cheap day fare; 
Fettered for fifty, sixty hours a week 
To bench, parade-ground, paper-burdened desk, 
Sleepless to five-watch, siven-defying to sleep. 


See us thus; and, seeing us, understand 

How uplands singing in the tenuous breeze, 

And sombrous noonday woods, and urgent streams, 
For us ave peace, and peace for us ts these. 


Then, understanding, bar not all the ways 

To our return; for we who too well know 
Destruction’s face, the scars of uptorn roots, 
Shall ccme I think as children Heaven-entering, 
Wondering, wide-eyed, treading on tip-toe. 


Roy CASEY. 


THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


T is now some time since the inaugura- 
I tion of a “‘panel system’’ for dairy cattle, 
and those who thought that a great step 
forward had been taken at that time towards 
the organisation of a really national veteri- 
nary service and the eradication of animal 
disease must have been unpleasantly surprised 
by the figures given by Dr. W. R. Wooldridge 
at the annual conference of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. Apart from 
haphazard private arrangements, there are 
to-dz.y 500,000 cattle in attested herds, 7.e. with 
a guarantee that they do not suffer from bovine 
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tuberculosis. In the “‘panel herds” which are 
given periodic examination and treatment for 
epizootic diseases under the new scheme there 
are just over 250,000 cows and heifers; about 
the same number are independently vaccinated 
against contagious abortion. This means that 
there are still two and a half million dairy cattle 
under no veterinary supervision, while at the 
same time the losses from epizootic diseases 
alone are estimated at not less than £30,000 ,000 
a year. The fact is that, though with the 
enlargement of the State Veterinary Service 
and the setting up of a panel system to w ic) 
farmers can voluntarily resort, two steps | aye 
been taken in the right direction, there ‘5 q 
long way to go before these measures hav the 
large-scale effect for which they are inter ied, 
Much depends, as Dr. Wooldridge indic ted, 
on the development of the veterinary >ro- 
fession which is much under-staffed and vy iich 
needs far more and better educational faci ities 
and a closer acquaintance with the resu: 3 of 
research. It also needs conditions of pre tice 
which will attract able and scientifically mi ided 
men. To-day the stage is set for the adv _nce- 
ment of the profession and with it there ‘ould 
soon be an end of the mass of unprof.-able 
nondescript animals which besmirch the re uta- 
tion of our livestock. 


THE REGIONAL ARTS 


WELCOME movement has been _per- 
ceptible latterly for provincial centres to 

pay increasing attention to the arts that have 
made some of them famous. Temporary exhibi- 
tions, such as that of Gainsborough at Ipswich 
or de Wint at Lincoln, were accompanied in 
the years preceding the war by the organising of 
more general exhibitions of local painting—for 
example at Winchester, Exeter, Salisbury, and 
Preston—and the forming of folk museums. 
Two recent announcements carry the story 
forward very hopefully. One is Mr. Russel 
Colman’s munificent offer to present his unique 
collection of Cotman and the Norwich school 
to that city and to build a special gallery for 
their display, greatly expanding the rather 
slight existing collection in the Castle. The 
other is the proposed purchase by the Sheffield 
Corporation of Mr. Frederick Bradbury’s 
collection of Sheffield plate. Mr. Bradbury is 
the author of the standard work on the subject, 
and his collection, regarded as the best in the 
world, includes over 500 pieces. The process 
of fusing silver on copper was invented by 
Thomas Balsover, a Sheffield man, about 1750, 
and the beauty and range of the objects pro- 
duced gave an added lustre to the city’s fame. 
We should like to look forward to being able to 
see displays of, say, porcelain at Worcester, 
textiles at Manchester, metal-work at Birming- 
ham, such as can already be seen of pottery 
at Stoke-on-Trent. One of the most delightful 
instances of a specialised museum was one 
exclusively devoted to wallpapers in much- 
bombed Kassel. Do its frail contents survive? 


VERANDASPOUTING 
¥¢ this week’s Correspondence there is pub- 







































lished a letter from an eminent classic of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who is apparently 
posing on this occasion as a zoologist. fe com- 
plains of a sentence in a letter of October |, 
describing how an opossum “used to run down 
the veranda spouting ‘every morning ex ctly at 
eight o’clock.’’ His intellect is, in the words of 
a Cambridge poet, ‘‘agile as a young 0;. ssum 
and he points out that there should he = beet 
a hyphen between veranda and spout’ 3. He 
is unquestionably, even pedantically, ri -‘, and 
yet the picture of the opossum spoutir © heer- 
fully as he runs down the veranda i ich a 
pleasant one that we can hardly wish © >ther- 
wise. It may further be submitted « t the 
leaving out of a hyphen is an amiable \ +26 
and much better than the inserting 0: = *Uupe™ 
fluous one. It is likewise better thar  Titimé 
verandaspouting as a single word on -° ape 
ciple of those bridgeheads and strong 2°=tS © 
which we read so often in the nev 22pe®. 
However, when all is said, opossums 2% ? 
whales, and we can only say in the language ° 
the Army ‘Error regretted.” 
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CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


; a chalk-stream fisherman I detest 
barbed wire because, not only has one 
to scramble through, or over, it every 

\ hundred yards of the bank, when en- 

-ed with landing net and fishing bag, but 

small rivers in the south farmers have a 

discc certing habit of putting a. single strand 

acvos the stream in parts to prevent cattle 
stray ig. I believe one of the first things taught 
at tr. at preparatory schools is the advisability 
ofta. ng flies immediately beneath one of these 
strar 3, together with its strategic value should 
afis ave the misfortune to become hooked. 

read some time ago an article by a fox- 
hunt: .g optimist who expressed the hope that 
after “his war farmers would not be able to 
affor.. barbed wire. So far as my part of the 
yorld is concerned when this war ends and the 
general clearing up of defences takes place, 
every farmer will not only have free gratis 

a rese’ve supply for the next three decades, 

but he will also be able to encircle every 

field he possesses with that particularly 
villainous form of the obstruction known 
as Dannert wire. This, as all soldiers and 

Home Guardsmen know, is the circular type 

which is issued in a neat compact coil, and 

opens out like an accordion to cover a wide 
frontage. The theory is that it can be shut up 
again and stored on completion of the exercise, 
but this is only the theory. Although the 
Dannert wire in its virgin state is so well packed 
that one could almost put it on the hat-rack of 
arailway compartment, half an hour’s exposure 
inan opened-out state alters its contours, com- 
plexion and character in some mysterious 
fashion so that the exposed skin on face and 
hands, together with the uniform, of a Home 

Guard platoon which has handled the stuff is 

never quite the same again. The clearing away 

of miles upon miles of this Dannert wire, which 
has been exposed to the weather for three years 
or more, and is now thickly overgrown with 
gorse and bramble, is going to offer almost as 
prickly a problem when peace comes as will the 
future reconstitution of the Balkan States. 

* * 
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MONG other things our poultry experts 
are exhorting us to grow to enable us to 
balance up the many deficiencies of the balancer 
meal is buckwheat. My knowledge of this grain 
Was confined to reading about buckwheat cakes 
it Mark Twain’s stories, and I had a faint 
recollection of an old keeper in the dim past 
who was in the habit of growing half an acre 
of the corn each year for his reared pheasants, 














as, in his opinion, there was nothing a game bird 
liked beter than these small three-sided grains. 
Now that I have grown buckwheat I know a 
a more about this unusual corn, but I am 
hot yet 


\ the expert class. 

The hens liked it well enough once they had 
tasted but persisted in regarding it solely 
in the t of a hors d’euvre at the beginning 






















lame , or a chippolata sausage at a cocktail 
Party—. mething which one eats before or 
betwee: 1eals, but which in no way is to be 
fegarde s part of a meal. After a day spent 
Scratch in the harvest represented by a rod, 
pole or =ch of buckwheat they would gather 
hungril sund the gate at the time for the 
‘vening .:al demanding to know why dinner 
Was so The hen is a confirmed routine 
wallahé creature of one idea, and it requires 
Pets more than a mere man with a bundle 
: buck eat to make this self-willed, but very 
mporta , lady alter her habits. 
* * 
. 

T= st < tribute of buckwheat—if one 
is th he: “ns t) be an amateur ornithologist— 

© grc.t number of really aristocratic birds 
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F. A. Partington 


SUNNY CORNER; GREAT BUDWORTH, CHESHIRE 


which this small plant will attract when the 
seeds are ripe; and perhaps this is one reason 
why my crop of buckwheat was treated with 
such supreme, but good-natured, contempt by 
the hens, for possibly the greater part of the 
husks were empty. Strange to say, the enormous 
clouds of sparrows, which are such a common 
and distressing feature of harvest time, failed 
to discover my buckwheat—no doubt they are 
too vulgar in their tastes to appreciate such 
patrician food—but the first indication I 
obtained that the seeds were ripening was the 
flight from the crop of some 50 or more birds 
most of them wearing gold on the wings. The 
majority of these were goldfinches, as I expected, 
but among them were a number of greenfinches 
which, though common enough in some parts 
of the British Isles, are sufficiently scarce here- 
abouts to be regarded as unusual visitors. 
* * 
* 

RESENT also among the luncheon party were 

a pair of bullfinches complete with family, 
the young cocks of which had not yet donned 
the red waistcoat beloved by Harry Champion 
of other days. The guests of honour in this 
select gathering, however, were a pair of siskins, 
a bird which I have not seen in this country for 
many years, though he was one of the regular 
visitors to my garden when I lived on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. The 
buckwheat continued to be most popular all 
the month of August, as one of the little failings 
of this corn is that half the seed is ripe and ready 
when the remainder of the plot is still in flower; 
and among other birds which visited it to take 
a toll were innumerable linnets, droves of 
chaffinches, a family of skylarks and one solitary 
corn bunting. If any readers are thinking of 
trying buckwheat for their hens next year they 
must not expect their efforts to arouse much 
enthusiasm among the poultry, but they will 
obtain some reward in the form of the sight of 
a number of comparatively rare birds—if they 
can spare the time to watch for them. 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT has written asking me 

if I know of a reliable book on the game 

fish of the sea, and by game fish he suggests 
tunny, tarpon, barracouta and many others. 
There are of course a variety of excellent books 
on the subject, but the drawback to them all is 
that they deal with the fish caught in one or 
two localities only, and what is required is an 
authoritative volume covering all the seas, 
adequately illustrated, with the official name 
of every fish and, what is more important, the 


various local names. The barracouta, or barra- 
cuda as it is sometimes spelt, and the tunny 
are apparently the only fish with names that 
are in general use in Florida, the west coast of 
Africa, Port Sudan and Australia, but there 
are many other varieties; and when big-game 
anglers from different parts of the world get 
together it is very difficult for them to know 
when they are talking about the same fish. It 
is a subject in which many men are interested 
but on which they have never yet been able to 
obtain any reliable information and, considering 
the enormous number of books which deal with 
natural history, it is time that someone en- 
deavoured to elucidate the mysteries of the deep. 


Round about the latitudes of the Line in 
the North and South Atlantic I saw frequently, 
but never at close quarters, large game fish 
rising round the ship, presumably of the 
mackerel family, and these were called by the 
sailors the bonito and albacore. As far as I can 
make out, these are deep-sea terms only, and 
these same fish when caught by rods on inshore 
waters are known by different names. There 
was also the dolphin, and I was never quite 
certain if this was a distinct species, or whether 
the name was loosely applied to the porpoise 
and other surface fish. Then there is the famous 
hard-fighting king fish, which provides such 
excellent sport off Trinidad and other West 
Indian islands, and which for all I know may 
be the bonito. I suspect, but have no means of 
proving, that the drak of the Dardanelles and 
the Red Sea is the same as the king fish. 
Another fish, also a member of the mackerel 
family, is that known as the caranx off the Gold 
Coast, which I think is the bayad of Port Sudan 
and the Red Sea, and may possibly be the 
sailor’s albacore. He is something like the king 
fish with the mackerel horizontal line down his 
body, but is usually very much larger and some- 
thing of a sluggish fighter. An attractive fish is 
the khunni of the Gulf of Suez, which from all 
accounts is the milk fish of Florida; a most 
powerful fellow ranging from 10 to 20 lb., he 
is most difficult to catch as he feeds on a small 
surface-floating jelly-fish, a bait which necessi- 
tates very light tackle more suited for a Kennet 
3-lb. trout than a torpedo-shaped acrobat of 
six times that weight. 

When the war is over and publishers have 
at their disposal an adequate supply of paper, 
with printers to print it and binders to put it 
together, some knowledgeable angler should get 
in touch with fishermen from all over the world 
and endeavour by means of photographs to 
clear up these debatable points. 
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THE CHARM OF BUTTERMERE 


VALLEY 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


UTTERMERE and Crummock Water 

occupy a secluded position in a fold of 

the north-western fells of Lakeland. 

Buttermere is about half the size of 
Crummock, and there is a difference of less than 
10 ft. in their levels. Nearly a mile of farm-land 
separates the two lakes and a stream connects 
them on the western side immediately below 
the wood-shagged slopes of Red Pike. 

Buttermere has perhaps the more romantic 
setting and is frowned upon by high hills on 
three sides; the steep flanks of the High Stile 
range, Fleetwith Pike and Robinson falling 
to the water’s edge. Trees fringe the shore 
excepting in the southern corner, and unhappily 
many of the conifers at the foot of High Stile 
have already been felled, the trunks being floated 
to a point near the outflow where they are 
sawn up for use in the industries of war. 

Curiously enough Crummock gives the 
impression of more open surroundings, although 
on t!.e west Mellbreak sinks precipitously to its 
shore. The huge bulk of Grasmoor rises to the 
east, but it is set farther back and does not 
seem to overshadow the lake in the same way 
as the hills surrounding Buttermere. For some 
strange reason this lake appears to be neglected 
by the visitor, but, as I shall try to show, its 
scenic beauty merits just as much attention as 
that of its more popular neighbour. 

The few hotels and cottages which consti- 
tute the village are congregated mainly in the 
space between the two lakes and are a justly 
popular venue for all lovers of the district. 

I think the most dramatic approach to 
Buttermere is by way of Honister. As the 
walker descends the wild upper recesses of the 


pass his attention is first attracted by the over- 
powering majesty of Honister Crag high up on 
the left. Sheep graze on the shaggy slopes of 
Dale Head on the right and the stream makes 
pleasant music as it descends rapidly over a 
boulder-strewn bed. About half way down a 
bridge carries the new road over the beck, and 
it is here that the Buttermere Fells are observed 
to dominate the scene ahead. Ona cool autumn 
morning I know of no more attractive walk than 
the descent of this defile because the colouring 
will satisfy the eye of the most discriminating 
artist. 

The enclosing slopes of the pass are cloaked 
in russet brown by the dead bracken, with here 
and there enormous blue-grey boulders dappling 
the hillsides. Ahead the massive form of High 
Stile with its serrated crest is patterned by 
moving cloud shadow, at one moment a misty 
blue and at another brightly golden as the soft 
sunlight illuminates its flanks above Butter- 
mere. High Crag casts a great shadow into the 
mysterious recesses of Birkness Coombe, a wild 
hollow where the ring of the climber’s boot on 
the rock is the only sound to break the silence. 

As you advance westwards the stream 
gathers force from the innumerable rills on 
either side, and when you reach Gatesgarth, a 
farm at the foot of the pass, it flows beneath a 
stone bridge singing a grand happy chorus which 
is soon dimmed as it falls into the lake. The 
scene is most impressive where the road runs 
by the edge of Buttermere. A long line of coni- 
fers borders its head, and High Stile towers 
above them to make a picture which appeals 
alike to both artist and photographer. 

While the valley is perhaps most to be 


appreciated under sunny conditions, it dis; Jays 
those many diverse moods that accompan: the 
atmospheric changes for which the distr: ¢ js 
famous. I remember spending one gs ‘ing 
morning with a friend walking near the .eaqd 
of the lake. Great banks of low cloud px ired 
over Scarth Gap into Warnscale Botton. and 
occasionally opened to reveal the dim ©: line 
of Green Crag towering above the dale-hez .. A 
rift of blue sky extended along the full 1 agth 
of Buttermere, and through this openin; the 
play of sunlight upon the low mists was © 1¢ of 
the treasured memories of that day. 

Warnscale Bottom is the small green » ‘rath 
at the southern extremity of Buttermere and 
it is dominated by the craggy hummock¢ ; hill 
appropriately known as Haystacks. I. my 
opinion it is the most fascinating pla-e in 
Lakeland, and any visitor to the ren.antic 
Buttermere valley who does not walk ov =r its 
small plateau undoubtedly misses the most 
charming spot in the vicinity. Two ‘arns, 
numerous rock-gitt pools and great banks of 
heather grace its summit, and it is, morcover, 
a wonderful viewpoint for the appraisal of the 
engirdling hills, where the Gables, Pillar, High 
Crag and Grasmoor make an attractive. com- 
pany. The Buttermere valley also is seen at 
its best through the savage retaining walls of 
Black Beck Gully, which discloses the two lakes 
occupying its floor and the seamed red slopes 
of Grasmoor away to the north. 

The grandest walk hereabouts is the 
traverse of the High Stile ridge. It is best to 
ascend High Crag at its eastern extremity by way 
of Scarth Gap, but the climb up to the summit 
is one of the most strenuous in the neighbour- 


BUTTERMERE AND CRUMMOCK SEEN FROM A ROCK-BOUND GULLY ON HAYSTACKS 
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THE GLINT OF MORNING SUNLIGHT ON BUTTERMERE 


hood. The ridge then extends westward high 
above Birkness Coombe to the twin cairns 
crowning High Stile. They command striking 
views of the Central Fells dominated by Scafell 
Pike to the south and a grand array of peaks 
from Grasmoor to Blencathra on the northern 
borders of the district. 

Now the ridge drops slightly and swings 
round above Bleaberry Tarn to end at the 
enormous pile of stones marking the summit of 
Red Pike. This is a unique viewpoint and 
commands a spectacular vista of Crummock 
Water far below. The descent to Buttermere is 
tying, especially by the Sour Milk Gill track, 
which goes down steep grass-covered scree and 
enters a. larch wood, where the path is bumpy 
and requires careful negotiation as far as the 
edge of the lake. 

_ The circuit of Crummock Water is nine 
miles ig and more than that if Scale Force 
Svisite’ on the way. You leave the village at the 
fish In and cross the fields to Scale Bridge, 
which beautifully situated at the foot of the 
ttee-cla | slopes of Red Pike. A stony path runs 
down «. the shore and at Scale Bottom is one 
of the \ -ttest places in the district. Here the 
Tetros} ive view on a sunny morning is 
delight with the light glinting on the rippling 
Surface both lakes and the misty outline of 
Fleetw Pike rising beyond Buttermere. 


Y ake for Ling Crag, a small promon- 


‘ory j) ng out below Mellbreak, where a 
lovely . dy bay provides a good foreground 
oe thes .e, To the north-east across the lake 
ay Wi. serve the shapely lines of Whiteless 
Pike st ing at the head of the little valley of 
a _This is flanked by the Knotts on 
© eas hile to the right of it the dale-head 
an impressive picture and is capped by 
“able 1 the dm distance. 
the Th: track meanders along at the foot of 
H€ sto. slop s of Mellbreak and follows the 


many indentations which prelude the approach 
to the foot of the lake. Here trees canopy the 
shores, which on the other side of the outflow 
rise to the small eminence of Lanthwaite Hill. 
You will on no account miss the ascent of this 
fine belvedere, which is one of the most repaying 
in the district and the place above all others for 
viewing Crummock Water. It is as well to 
choose your time for visiting it because the 


AND CRUMMOCK 


best prospect is to the south-east. It is in con- 
sequence most advantageously observed late in 
the afternoon, when the sun is at a favourable 
angle for the illumination of the scene. 

If you have an eye for colour, you will first 
notice the hue of Red Pike, which contrasts 
strangely with the infinite blue of the heavens 
and of the lake at your feet. This peak rises 
to the right of High Stile and, together with 


AN EVENING PICTURE OF THE BUTTERMERE DALE-HEAD FROM THE HEAD 
OF CRUMMOCK 
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High Crag, constitutes the magnificent moun- 
tain group at the head of the lake. To the left 
of it, and above Rannerdale Knotts, you will 
perceive Great Gable rising in the dim 
distance where the sun glints faintly upon its 
savage precipices overlooking the head of 
Ennerdale. 

When you have feasted your eyes on 
this delectable view you will descend to 
Lanthwaite Green, where the houses are over- 
shadowed by the 2,000-ft. precipices of Gras- 
moor; an aspect of this mountain which will 
surprise those who are not familiar with it. 


The road back to Buttermere discloses 
many charming glimpses of the lake, but if 
vou prefer it you may follow a track nearer 
the shore. The road climbs up to round the 
crags of Rannerdale Knotts, and here by the 
soft light of evening a sublime prospect of the 
dale-head is unfolded where Fleetwith and 
Haystacks stand as sentinels at either end of 
a grand semicircle of hills. 


There are other splendid walks from 
Buttermere, but they are for the energetic 
climber rather than for the pedestrian who 
prefers to laze for a good part of the day. There 
is, for instance, the traverse of the dale-head 
group to Keswick, a long tramp for the fittest, 
and also the ascent of Grasmoor itself by way 
of Blake Rigg and Wandope. This is an after- 
noon and evening excursion for the connoisseur; 
the view of the Central Fells from the summit 
about six o’clock in the evening is one of the 
most magnificent in Lakeland. 


Evening in Buttermere may well be the 
most enchanting part of the day. Particularly 
if conditions are propitious, the place will 
cast a spell over the most _ insensitive 
observer. 


Imagine you are sitting outside one of the 
hotels on a balmy spring evening. As the sun 
sinks towards the Atlantic a mellow glow per- 
meates the dale and a strange silence pervades 
the atmosphere as the transition from day to 
night approaches. The wind has dropped, not 
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MISTS SWEEPING DOWN INTO WARNSCALE BOTTOM 


a ripple breaks the mirrored surface of the lake, 
the song of the birds is muted and even the 
flowers begin to close up for the night. 

A few fleecy clouds remain motionless 
above the hills to the east and there is still some 
light in the great hollow cradling’ Bleaberry 
Tarn, but the penumbra of High Stile blackens 
the recesses of Birkness Coombe, while the 
shadow of High Crag casts a gloom about the 
hummocks of Haystacks and the enclosing 
slopes of Warnscale Bottom. Some trees still 
catch the rays of the sun near the shore and 


bs 


they stand out like lamps against this blackness, 
but as you look at them the sun touches the low 
western hills and their great shadow creeps 
relentlessly along the floor of the valley to 
extinguish their lights one by one. It then 
begins to climb slowly up the hillsides and you 
can no longer perceive the bastions of the 
dalehead. Your eye inevitably follows the light 
and unconsciously mounts over the glimmering 
rocks supporting the summit of High Stile 
until suddenly it remains silhouetted against 
the starlit sky. Night has come. 








THE FELLS AT THE HEAD OF CRUMMOCK WATER 
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BLACK CURRANT HARVEST 


ORFOLK holds the lead in the pro- 
' duction of the black currant, which, 
owing to the scarcity of imported 
has 


fruits, become valuable now 


not. nly for jam-making but for purée for young 


n. 
his year Norfolk has produced approxi- 
y 2,000 tons of black currants which 
ed an army of pickers and very good 
isation to get them safely transported to 
destinations. Norfolk possesses a Horti- 
‘al Station which is one of the best in 
nd and provides the growers with 
sou practical advice on how to cultivate 
this ‘ruit. There are many varieties to-day, 
the .iccess of which largely depends upon the 
nat. e of the soil where they are to be grown. 


COLLECTING CHIPS WITH A 
TROLLEY 


One concern, run on a co-operative basis, 
has evolved a fine smooth-running organisation 
for the sale and distribution of the fruit grown 
by its 350 members, who are all shareholders. 
It provides all empties, collects fruit every day, 
and any small grower who wants money to pay 
his pickers can have it upon application. 


The members range from growers with 
half-acre allotments to some who have 40 or 
50 acres, and there are members who take in 
from their gardens small lots of a few basketsful. 


The schools break up to assist in the 
harvesting of the fruit, and the children are 
very quick to decide who has the best crop, 


PICKERS IN 


A BLACK CURRANT PLANTATION. 


and go where they can earn the most money. 

Growers generally have their regular batch 
of pickers, who come year after year unless some 
hitch occurs and they are forced to seek new 
masters and plantations. In a village no picker 
can move without the tale of her capabilities 
or peculiarities preceding her, for everyone 
knows everyone else. There is also a healthy 
rivalry in picking black currants. Many have 
won a reputation as pickers and work very hard 
and for long hours to retain their fame. 

I remember the days when pickers were 
paid Is. 6d. a day for eight hours’ work, and 
they were just as happy as the competitive 
pickers of to-day. Prices have changed, and 
now pickers are paid Is. 4d. per 12-lb. chip, 
and if the fruit hangs well on five-year-old 
bushes a good picker will get off 20 chips a day 
or more, but this means a 12-hour day. 

It does not follow that those who pick the 
most are the best pickers. I think the steady 
10- and 12-chip ones are the best, who clear the 
bushes, treat them kindly by not breaking off 
the new young shoots, and whose chips possess 
the minimum of leaves. 

The small children come to help their 
mothers. They start most earnestly, but soon 
tire, and generally finish up by playing hide-and- 
seek among the bushes or end the day with a 
good spanking from their mothers for not 
picking more fruit. 


The pickers mostly pair off and take a row 
of bushes, one on either side, right through the 
field. They work to a number which they place 
on the chips, leaving them when full by the side 
of bushes. A supervisor collects these on a 
barrow and conveys them to the weighing shed, 
also supplies the pickers with empties, and 
looks over the bushes to see that they are 
cleaning them properly. The chips are carefully 
weighed and any surplus over-weight fruit is 
placed in another chip with the picker’s number 
and added to the picker’s batch. 


If you want to hear all the village gossip, 
you only want to be within earshot of a group 
of pickers for the day. Sometimes they have 
what we term in Norfolk ‘“‘a row.’’ I remember 
two witty pickers who had been great pals 
having a proper flare-up over a very trivial 
matter, and one said to the other: 

“You mucky hussey, you’ve got enough 
brass in your face to make a kettle.’’ 

The other one, not wishing to be outdone 
by this sharp remark which stung her, retorted : 

“Yes, and you’ve got enough sluish in your 
head to fill it.” 

Taking the pickers as a whole, however, 
they are a fine, hard-working type of woman 
who are a great asset to the growers. 

Picking starts about 9 a.m. and carries on 
to sunset. There is a break at 11 a.m. and 


(Right) 
WEIGHER-IN 
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THE LINNET PEST 


again at 5 p.m. for a cup of tea, thanks to extra 
rations allowed by the Minister of Food. It is 
surprising the beneficial effect the three weeks’ 
picking has upon the women. I have seen them 
start limp and pallid, but after daily eating the 
ripe fruit and being in the open air they finish 
up far more robust and healthy than when they 
started. Hence I can see, without knowing 
anything about the science of vitamins, that 
black currants are good for adults as well as 
children. 

Linnets like nesting in the bushes, but I 
think if a number of tit nesting-boxes were 
placed in and around the plantations they 
would help to combat the pests. 


Immediately the fruit is off a dressing of 
nitro-chalk or sulphate of ammonia up to 4 cwt. 
per acre is applied to carry on the young growth. 
Some owners start pruning away the old fruiting 
wood at once to force everything into the new 
wood. It looks nice to see bushes clear and free 
of weeds, but I am satisfied that top mulching 
with straw, litter or fibre of any kind will 
produce a better crop of black currants than 
excessive hoeing and cultivation during the 
summer months. Black currants love plenty of 
moisture and you can only retain moisture by 
top mulching. 

After Christmas they must be sprayed with 
tar oil, and perhaps, as they show leaf later on, 
to control big-bud, and reversion should be 
looked for and rogued out at once. One cannot 
be too careful as to planting a clean stock and 
keeping on it an ever-watchful eye. 

Jim VINCENT. 


EYE ON THE 
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THE CROSS-HORNED 
BUCK 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


The gay greenwood, ‘tis a lovely world 
With beauty that’s all its own, 
And pleasant it is in summer time 
To roam that world alone. 
~Fyom Ballad of the Royal Hunt in 
the Forest of Winchester. 


LL the world was then at peace, and 
strange though it now seems it is not 
really so long ago in actual fact. The 
time was early afternoon and the day 

Sunday. The countryside lay very quiet be- 
neath the late spring sun, and slightly somnolent 
after Sunday dinner, I had set out “‘to walk it 
off.’’ Progress had not been rapid, and speed 
was further reduced until I sat down at the 
edge of the great beech wood set high upon a 
hill (some 500 ft. is considered high in these 
southern counties). There was no bird song, 
but the wind made curious sighing whispers 
amid the stately trees, and the only other sound 
was of faint and far-away motor horns and 
traffic on the London road, two miles distant. 
Apparently we are not all of one mind as to 
the desirability of ‘‘peace and happiness, 
religion and piety’’—some there be (and not a 
few) whose idea of peace is, or at least was, to 
roar through the countryside in high-powered 
cars, and, having arrived at a sufficiently 
remote spot, to blast the lovely silence with a 
portable wireless set. 

At this spot, however, in those peaceful 
days, one seldom met another human being, 
for our downs are (fortunately) not a popular 
beauty‘spot and lie almost untrodden by human 
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foot—that of the 
gamekeeper and 
“old man Dump,” 
the shepherd, ex- 
cepted. Although 
Wwe are sO near 
London, the last 
pair of peregrine 
falcons to nest in 
these parts had 
been destroyed 
but recently—a 
deed of which the 
keeper aforemen- 
tioned was strong- 
ly suspected. Not 
that these bare 
hillsides, covered 
with flints and 
scarred by the 
white chalk 
burrows of many 
rabbits, have not 
a beauty of their 
own, but it is 
rather one of con- 
trast with the rich 
vale below: even 
their remoteness is one of only comparative 
modernity, for once immense glassworks stood in 
a cup on this bare hillside—bare because of them. 

It was once a forest, but when they had 
burned all the wood, except this one on the 
summit, within easy carrying distance, they 
moved on to Gloucestershire. Earlier still a 
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<f' ‘ 
“=F MY FIRST MEETING 
“+ WITH THE CROSS. 
HORNED BUCK 


Quite unafraid, it rose on 
exceedingly unsteady legs 
and stumbled towards me 


Roman villa lay below, and there was even a 
posting station at Cold Harbour, that clump of 
trees on the right. The tramp of the legions, 
with their long, slow strides, must frequently 
have been heard in those days at this remote 
spot ; Rome’s Race—Rome’s pace, that’s how 
you take the Eagles through Britain, we are 
told in Puck of Pook’s Hill. 

In more recent times, just a little over a 
hundred years ago, that grass-grown track in 
the cutting that runs up between those now fast- 
dying Scotch firs was a busy highway. In places 
where the turf is worn you still can see that it 
was a metalled road, and why its local name is 
“coach road.”” A couple of miles away two 
whitewashed cottages in a clump of trees mark 
the spot where it joins the main road. This spot 
is still called London Cottages, for there the 
London coach set down, or took up, passengers 
for this neighbourhood, the local coaches meet- 
ing it for that purpose. To-day the village ‘bus 
fortunately takes a more circuitous route, short 
cuts being no longer required to save horseflesh 
in these days of horse-power. And so the Down 
remains silent and remote. 

While vaguely musing on this past I had 
become conscious that I was not alone. Some- 
thing had thrown a shadow momentarily 
between the beech stems and just as quickly 
had vanished again. This aroused’my somnolent 
senses to the alert. What had come, and gone? 

The artist in me has always made me rather 
over-conscious of shadows, and they ca:: be at 
times uncanny. Once when painting in Spait 
on the edge of the Coto Donana, sittiig in a 
fir-wood with my back to a tree, as I ‘led in 
the shadows with a water-colour brus’. gritty 
with sand (which ever drifted before a» infini- 
tesimal breeze) I became aware of a ne’ shape 
amid the shades. I turned, and sitting  ilently 
on his horse with a carbine across his k °¢ was 
a mounted gamekeeper of the Duke of rifas. 
How long he had been watching meI kv not, 
but taking off his hat with a “‘Buer , dias, 
Senor,’ he wheeled his horse on its | inches 
and vanished over the sand as silent as he 
had come. 

No, I like not to be overlooked. S 
was watching me, I knew, and so, gett! 
feet, I moved farther into the shadow © 
tosee. With rustle of dead leaves and 
twigs, something disappeared deeper 
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shades in front of me. I gave it up and retraced 
my steps. Passing an aged beech whose immense 
roots spread abroad like giant serpents, I 
beca‘ne aware of a small black shape, which I 
at {rst mistook for an abandoned piece of 
clot) ing, left perhaps by a passing “‘gypo.”’ 
Qn iv closer approach, it rose on exceedingly 
yns ady legs and stumbled towards me. As it 
can’: into a patch of sunlight I saw it had a 
spo ed coat, but these spots only showed under 
cer’ nangles of light, for they were not really 
whi . It was quite unafraid—too young to be 
awe © of the wicked world into which it had so 
rece ly arrived, and its mother must have been 
the vatching shadow. It was a black fawn 
fall » deer, and this was my first meeting with 
the oss-horned buck. 

‘allow deer are usually spotted with white, 
anc. o are their fawns. But there is a darker 
yar vy, who are often said to be indigenous to 
Bri on and called the old Forest Breed. These 
ha, dark fawns, but, although I have never 
see) one, possibly they have also light-coloured 
one as in this district spotted bucks are fre- 
que ly seen with dark does, and vice versa. 
Be at as it may, the cross-horned buck was 
bor °n sable hue, and although, like all young 
dee he was spotted, it was only possible to see 
this n certain angles of light. The spotted 
adu. deer usually lose their spots in October 
and »ecome dark-coloured for the winter, but 
they. unlike the Forest Breed, change back to 
mot! y in May. 

n olden times the laws of venery made the 
lives of wild animals one of comparative ease. 
fhe \rastic game laws kept down poaching to 
amin'mum, and deer in particular had complete 


prote. tion during the fence months, the laws 
laviny it down that the hunting of stag and 
buck was only from June 24 (the Feast of St. 


john) to Holyrood Day (September 14), but in 
France it was May 3 to September 14. I should 
imagine calves and fawns must often have been 
snapped up by hounds at this early date. It 
was not permissible to hunt out of season “nor 
deere of antler in winter and does in summer.”’ 
On June 24 deer would be “fat buck”’ or “‘in 
pride of grease,’’ at their best for the pot if not 
for sport, and also they would still be “in 
velvet.’’ But the pot was extremely important 
in the earlier days of field sports. 

In these democratic days the last of the 
feudal laws have long disappeared, and deer are 
to-day vermin, with no protection, and therefore 
killed even when in young, or giving suck, so 
that it is a marvel any should still survive, and 
among them the cross-horned buck. The word 
velvet reminds me of his being cross-horned. 
Really he should have been called cross-browed, 
hut south countrymen take no real interest in 
leer and get terribly mixed in their terminology, 
the local keepers and woodmen calling fallow 
bucks ““stags,’’ for example. 

As the reader is probably well aware, all the 
(eer tribe cast their horns annually and grow 
them afresh in a very short time. During this 
period the young horn is covered with a velvet 
‘kin beneath which the blood distributes itself. 
the growing horn is easily damaged. Hence 
the malformation or crossed brow-points as the 
result of an accident (probably when getting 
through a wire fence), and the title of cross- 
torned buck, Fallow deer have abnormal heads 
lar less often than either red or roe deer. In 
fact I |\.ve come across only this one case, and 
Millais. British Deer and their Horns bears out 


this tl. ory. The fallow deer’s antlers are at 
their {| development when he is five years 
(ld, a this must have been almost his age 
When i. <t I saw him, for I don’t suppose he 
Was cr. 5-browed more than the one season, 
abnorn ity of antler being seldom a permanent 
disfigu ‘ent, save perhaps in cases of injuries 
to the ticles. 

me came to the neighbourhood about 
this pe 1a new keeper who literally obeyed 
his ma r’s instructions ‘to reduce the deer. 
He did by methods which are still in use in 
Eastern ngles, but which only survive in this 
‘ountr, s place names such as Hayes and 
French; These hays or haies (a hedge) 
Were m ie in suitable woodland sites (usually 
— © plashed nut bushes), or in a natural 
+ ea ( goil,”’ where the animals driven into 
= “€ amoushed by archers or spearmen 


‘ays. 


Where he learned about this 
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ancient method I know not, but for a time it 
was successful beyond belief. 

A rough, low hedge was made in the hazel 
copses, with gaps in it. The deer became accus- 
tomed to using these gaps, for, being the laziest 
beasts alive, they will always go through an 
obstacle, or under it, rather than jump, which 
they will do only when hard pressed. After a 
time a wire noose was inserted in each gap, and 
the deer were moved by beaters making a noise, 

and into the wires they went. Quite a few bucks 
were bagged this way, but comparatively few 
does, who, it is said, will often, when moving 
slowly, put their head in the noose and with- 
draw it in time. Not so the buck, whose horns, 
if not his head, become entangled (actually a 
different-shaped noose is set by the real expert 
to catch whichever sex he desires). The same 
hay cannot be used often, for deer are cautious, 
but no matter where newly placed, never did 
they catch the old white “‘stag,’’ as they called 
a certain dirty 
mouse - coloured 
animal, or the 
cross-horned 
buck. 

The “stag,” 
however, eventu- 
ally fell to -the 
ancient “bun- 
dook”’ of a small- 
holder. Not so 
the other, whose 
fame spread: over 
quite a consider- 
able distance 
because of his 
curious head and 
great size, and 
also because he 
was exceptionally 
black, even for 
those dark-colour- 
ed deer, which 
greatly outnum- 
ber the spotted 
variety in our 
district. 

English coun- 
try life is closely 
bound up with 
the past, and 
hunting, especi- 
ally the right to 
hunt their own 
property, is 
deeply ingrained 
in Englishmen, 
and therefore it 
is but natural that 
a local private 
pack of hounds 
were soon asked 
to have a day or 
two at deer reduc- 
tion. They duly 
arrived—a line of 
‘““guns’’ were 
thinly spread out- 
side and between 
coverts. Hounds found at once, and several 
deer went forward to the guns—all bucks, two 
of which fell victims to the fusillade with which 
they were greeted. The does broke back with 
only a couple of hounds in pursuit, but judging 
by the grand cry (they were Kerry beagles) 
there was other quarry afoot, and sure 
enough, presently there came slowly down the 
woodland ride towards me, his fat sides shaking 
to his stilted trot, a large buck, his brow 
tines curiously crossed. This was our second 
meeting. 

On seeing me he slipped away into covert, 
moving silently as a ghost through*the thick 
bushes. It is extraordinary how, with those 
wide antlers, they make so little noise. In due 
course he put up another deer, and hounds 
changed on to it, much to his relief, no doubt. 

During the rut the claims of love cause 
many deer temporarily to abandon their 
cunning, and some fall victims to their careless- 
ness, although their flesh during this period is 
too strong in flavour for most people. Indeed, 
it has a goat-like smell. But fallow are not such 
noisy neighbours as red deer, and during the 
rut, which is also of shorter duration, a pig-like 
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grunt is their best imitation of the awe-inspiring 
roar of the red stag. Cunning old bucks are 
particularly silent, although one can hear the 
flat plates of their palmated horns clatter against 
one another as they fight on still autumn nights. 

Our friend was not once seen, but after 
Christmas we had several weeks of frost. The 
roots in clamp were raided by the deer, and 
among their cloven hoof-prints were seen some 
giant slot-marks, showing that he was still 
about. In early spring a well-known pack of 
staghounds paid us a visit, an increasingly rare 
event in recent years. There was an amateur 
hunting them, the “‘pro”’ having left, or being 
laid up—I forget which. The big wood was full 
of deer, and, no harbouring having been done, 
they drew with the pack, and soon each hound 
had a deer to itself. With considerable difficulty 
they were eventually collected and laid on to 
a good buck, which when “‘viewed”’ proved to 
be our cross-browed friend. 








THE LAST TIME I SAW THE CROSS-HORNED BUCK 
My horse almost trod on him as he squatted like a hare among some 
fallen timber 


They ran very fast in cover for about a 
mile, and then ‘‘went away”’ with a three-legged 
deer in front of them. This victim of bad shoot- 
ing was soon pulled down. Not staying to see 
the obsequies I returned home through the big 
cover, and my horse, slithering down a steep 
bank to cross a little stream, almost trod on 
our friend, the cross-horned buck, squatting 
like a hare among some fallen timber! I 
never saw him again, but he has_ been 
seen since, although of recent rumours [I am 
sceptical. 


Yet there is a curious sequel. A neighbour 
strolled across after dinner one autumn night 
a year or two ago to see a favourite horse which 
was on the sick list. A light powdering of snow 
had fallen. It was a cold, dark night, and very 
still. Thick shrubberies come up to the edge 
of the stable-yard, and as he passed he became 
aware that there was a strong and goat-like 
smell and that he was alongside some unseen 
animal. Feeling in his pocket for his torch, he 
turned it on, without result. Ata second effort, 
however, its thin and weakly beam showed no 
animal but only the large and clearly defined 
slot-marks of a large deer. 
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FLINTSHIRE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


15, 1943 


PENTREHOBYN, 


THE HOME OF MRS. PENNANT LLOYD 


> 


Built by Edward Lloyd circa 1625, incorpor- 
ating a house a century older, Pentrehobyn has 
two features probably unique : part of a carved 
mediaeval y-sbir (or screen), and lettai— 
lodgings for wayfarers or vagrants. 


ELSH families, though they have 
few names between them, show 
direct lineal descents of a length 


that puts most Englishmen to 
shame; and since they are both prolific and 
closely inter-related, their homes remain in 
the same descent for incredibly long periods. 
Of the three Flintshire homes recently illus- 
trated here, Gwysaney, Rhual, and Leeswood 
(in Welsh, Coed y Ilai), all are still owned by 
families directly descended from their pos- 
sessors in early medieval if not pre-Norman 
times. Similarly Pentrehobyn, which lies 
just outside Mold to the south. Among other 
curious features, this house preserves two 
richly sculptured oak overmantels bearing 
the heraldry of some of these ancient Welsh 
notables—direct ancestors of the present 
owner. 

The house (Fig. 1) is a slightly smaller 
but externally more complete edition of 
Gwysaney on the other side of the town, and 
is evidently contemporary (about 1625), pro- 
bably built by the same mason. But it incor- 
porates remains of a house a hundred years 
earlier, notably two tiers of round-headed 
mullioned windows on the east side (to the 
right of the front), and the date 1540 over the 
front door (in the angle formed by the centre 
and the west wing). One of the overmantels 
(Fig. 6) is dated 1546, with the initials E. LI. 
and M. LI]. In consequence, all previous refer- 
ences ascribe the house to this early period. 
We must, however, beware of these dates, 
since the Royal Arms displayed in the over- 
mantel are those of James I, though including 


2.—EDWARD LLOYD OF PENTREHOBYN, GLANAFON, 
AND VALLE CRUCIS, BY RICHARD WILSON 


1—AN UNALTERED 


the Welsh Tudor dragon in place of the 
unicorn. The four female figures separating 
the compartments and representing Virtues 
(Charity with her bag, Justice with her scales, 
can be easily detected) wear early Elizabethan 
costume with the small ruff, but neither they 
nor the ornament, derived from Flemish 
patterns, can be as early as 1546. Whatever 
the date of the panel, it is an instance of the 
Welsh habit of com- 
memorating forbears ; 
whichiscommendable, 
but misleading to the 
unwary. The shields 
in the side panels have 
the arms (argent a 
cross flory engrailed 
sable between four 
Cornish choughs 
proper) attributed to 
Edwin ap Goronwy, 
Prince of Tegeingl, 
who died in 1073. He 
was known as Edwin 
of Rhual, that near-by 
place being among his 
properties, and he was 
buried at Northope 
(Llaneurgain) a few 
miles away. The 
Lloyds of Pentrehobyn 
and the Edwardses of 
Rhual descended from 
his grandson Hywel 
ap Edwin who was 
elected Prince of Wales 
in 1096 by Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, 
and died 1103. Above 
runs an amusing frieze 
representing the 
Chase: a hound after 
a stag, another after a 
rabbit, a dog encoun- 
tering what seems to 
be a bear, and a 
goose repelling a fox(?). 
The other overmantel 
(Fig. 7) is devoted to 


JACOBEAN FRONT 


the arms of Lloyd of Pentrehobyn (left) and 
Morgan of Gwylgre. The latter contains (1 and 
3) the coat, gules a chevron ermine between 
three Englishmen’s heads couped at the neck 
proper bearded and crined sable, granted to 
Ednyfid Fychan, lord of Ffanigh in Abergele, 
Prime Minister and General of Llewellyn ap 
Iorwerth, Prince of Wales. In the reign of 
King John Ednyfid attacked the army of 
Randulph, Earl of Chester and gained a 
notable victory, killing three captains whose 
heads he laid at the feet of his Prince. From 
him descended the Morgans of Gwylgre, of 
whom Margaret married Edward Lloyd of 
Pentrehobyn in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. It is their initials that are 
carved on the other overmantel, and we can 
with this evidence, conclude that it was for 
them that Pentrehobyn was built in its 
present form. Their son became High Sherifi 
of Flint in 1679. 

The hall, besides the overmantel de- 
scribed above, contains several fine pictures, 
including a portrait (Fig. 2) by Richard 
Wilson, a native of Mold, of Edward Lloyd, 
High Sheriff of Flint 1763. He is a florid, 
fair-haired man, wearing a brown coat, and 
seen before a typically Wilsonian landscape. 

Though the hall does not now retain its 
screen at the entrance end (replaced by 4 
partition), it does contain a most remarkable, 
if not unique, object, distantly related to 4 
medizval screen (Fig. 5). Standing 5 ‘t. 4 ms. 
high, it is a part of the y-sbér (pre ounced 
nearly like “‘sbeere’’), said to be a pv > Welsh 
word denoting a short massive pil! « to set 
things on. The base, carved wit Gothic 
tracery on one side, evidently for sed one 
end of a vertical panelled surface, t! mould- 
ing and corner of which are seen or he left. 
The upper half, a kind of finial, c sists 0! 
eight segments of spheres hewn < of the 
solid. 

It, or its opposite pair, is 
in the transactions of the Powys -¢ Club, 
Vol. vi, as at Glanhafon Faur, Mo. :gomery- 
shire, which came to the Edwa-d Lloyd 
painted by Wilson, through his we, Mary 
eldest coheir of Thomas Lloyd of Trevor Hall, 


ascribed 





Glanhafon, and Valle Crucis Abbey. 
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re, in 1873, it stood near the 


lace, but was said to have 
erly stood “‘near the door in 
‘itchen of the old house.” The 
iv, of which it formed one end, 
apparently in the nature of a 
‘t, the tradition at Glanhafon 
s that this ‘sideboard’? was 
to support provisions of bread 
cheese, etc., for any poor 
aring man who might call. 
as pronounced, “‘sbeere”’ is 
ciously like the English 
‘e,”’ meaning “‘screen,’”’ and so 
till the sixteenth century in 
hire and Lancashire for the 
ible screen at the entrance end 
ills, of which a massive and 
rately carved example survives 
ufford Old Hall. The memory 
this y-sbér stood “near the 
’ in “the old house”’ is perhaps 
icant. Mr. W. J. Hemp has 
shown (Arch. Cambrensis, 

) that timber halls with a spere 
being built in North Wales in 
arly fourteenth century. Welsh 
> may have developed the 
screen to have the dual pur- 
of a buffet; or at some time 
articular y-sbuir was adapted 
.e purpose of a sideboard. But 


quality of its workmanship is 


against its having been originally 
intended for a kitchen. 


But which “old house”’ is re- 
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3—THE LLETTAI—CELLS FOR VAGRANTS, WITH THE OVERSEER’S LODGE 
ADJOINING 


ferred to? I have no information about Glan- hafon, being brought back subsequently. The 


hafon. 


Yet it is perhaps worth noting that tradition about provisions for poor wayfarers 


the Lloyds of that ilk represented the Trevors supports this view owing to the presence at 
of Valle Crucis, the great abbey in the Vale Pentrehobyn of the most remarkable of its 
of Llangollen, and may have derived this features—llettai or Ilettyau, eight cells for way- 
late Gothic object from the abbey. Another farers and a house for the overseer. 


alternative is that it was originally here at These lie immediately to the south-east of 
Pentrehobyn and was then moved to Glan- the house, forming a low projecting detached 


(Left) 4.—LODGE 

OF THE OVER- 

SEER OF THE 
LLETTAI 


(A private casual 


ward or workhouse) 


(Right) 5.—ANGLE 
FEATURE OF AN 
Y-SBUR 
A screen, or buffet. 


Late mediaeval 
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This benevolent solicitude for the former 
guests of monasteries is also puzzling. It is 
true that Pentrehobyn stands beside the 
great highway of the Marches from Shrews- 
bury through Oswestry to Wrexham, lea:ing 
through Mold to St. Winifred’s Well, ‘hat 
famous miraculous source. But there was no 
noted abbey in the neighbourhood, at wich 
wayfarers can have been accustomed to «all, 
nearer than Valle Crucis 20 miles southwz rds. 
So it is difficult to see why the proble:, of 
vagrancy was particularly acute at Per tre- 
hobyn. On the other hand, the social and §& eye 
economic changes of the sixteenth cer ury tho 
did bring an army of ‘‘rogues and vagabo: ds” visi 
and “sturdy beggars’’ into existence, w iom for 
the dissolution of the monasteries dic un- a 
doubtedly deprive of numerous asylum. A @ ‘* 
succession of measures were passed b\ the 


central government for dealing with the vit 
nuisance, eventually codified in the fa ious J yt 
statute of 1601, the basis of the old Poor aw, § ,n 
By this, every parish was required to ap dint @ jor 
overseers whose duty it was to levy rat ; for 
ates w = on 
6.—OVERMANTEL WITH ARMS OF JAMES I AND EDWIN AP GORONWY, ot ng = se — po i we 


PRINCE OF WALES, DIED 1073 children, providing work for the able-bodied @ ‘" 
unemployed, and assisting the infirm. Ed- 
ward Lloyd’s Jlettyau look, in this context, 
to be more closely connected with the origins J ye! 
spe of Poor Law than with the suppression «f the J reg: 
nD Sa <_ RO ee KSA OTS monasteries. This exceptional instance of J of | 
oe BANS a ih eee iy we private initiative may have been stimulated alth 


5 Meta ot a by some failure of the local authorities to 
Psa eee eer er? Z E 


Early seventeenth century, but dated 1546 


2 ; =< take effective action, or by genuine benevo- = 

“ti L bbddeds . j iy pabbogcre lence, or by enlightened self-interest. In the 
absence of definite records we are left to 
speculate. The special attraction of St. 
Winifred’s Well for genuine pilgrims through- 
out the seventeenth and into the eighteenth 
centuries must not be forgotten. But there 
are conceivable factors supporting the third 
alternative. Though the manorial organisa- 
tion was decaying, it is possible that a strong 
Welsh tradition of hospitality on the part 
of the lord of the manor may have actuated 
Lloyd; or the fact that many of these 
vagrants professed themselves eager for 
employment could have suggested to him the 
idea of a private workhouse. 


Whatever the fact, the tradition of the 
llettai’s purpose seems to have been suffici- 
ently strong to extend itself to the old house’s 
other unique possession, the y-sbiir. The two 
features are unlikely to have had anything 
to do with each other. 


ie BOE) ts 


7.—OVERMANTEL (CIRCA 1630) WITH ARMS OF 
LLOYD OF PENTREHOBYN (left) AND MORGAN 
OF GWYLGRE 








wing. At the south end is the overseer’s lodging, of two storeys Ls eee OS 4 P. a Oat THI 
with gabled roof and chimney (Fig. 4), the upper room reached ria, : : ; if 

by an external stair on the west side. On this side too—that is, gy 

away from the house—are the entrances to the Jlettyau : flat-headed ~~ ee ae. sei ] i. an the 
doorways, with lintels hewn from single slabs and closed by their ‘ ae se and 
original oak-planked doors with long wrought-iron hinges. Each iY 
gives into a vaulted cell 7 ft. wide by 5 ft. deep and 6 ft. high 
at the crown of the segmental vault. Ventilation is provided by 
two loopholes flanking each doorway.- A modern inscribed tablet 


in tl 
flow 
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states that “‘these Llettai were erected by Mr. Edward Lloyd te 
when he built the house of Pentrehobyn. After the suppression time 
of the monasteries there were no resting places for the poor : wing 
moving from one place to another.” E . . 
This statement leaves several questions unanswered. Was the Re that 
builder the Edward Lloyd who re-built the house circa 1625, or me but, 
his grandfather Edward (who had not yet assumed the name ' S01 
0 


Lloyd) who, presumably, flourished circa 1550 and built the original 
house? The latter would be the more likely, and a pair of similar of | 
round-headed windows to those surviving of the Tudor house This 


can be seen in the overseer’s lodge (Fig. 4). But its gable gs IEUTENANT-COLONEL IREMONGER OF WHI WELL & cate 


and chimney are distinctly of 17th-century type, and the ; OLD & oat 
corbelling at the base of the gables also resembles those on PRIORY, WITH HIS KEEPER WATKINS AN thor 
the house. It is possible that the overseer’s lodge was recon- SHOOTING PONY 


structed at the later date. Painted 1848, touched up by Barker, 1870 Pa 
n 
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THE BIRTH OF A BUTTERFLY 


Written and Illustrated by M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


3ELIEVE there are some extraordinary 
eople who dislike moths, but I can’t 
magine anyone disliking a butterfly, unless 
be the gardener, watching with irritation 
leful eyes the gay flirtation of white wings 
is cabbages. 
yr those who find the butterflies’ beauty 
more entrancing than flowers, a little 
ht may be exercised to bring the small 
‘3 to the garden in coloured handfuls; 
rtain plants are irresistible to many 
, and these, grown in sunny places, will 
n ample reward. One of the best for this 
se is valerian. If the seeds are removed 
flower the year round, and it is popular 
noths and butterflies of all kinds. They 
yecome so engrossed with the flowers that 
approach is possible—though not always 
» butterfly apparently has its moods. 
‘hy, on some days, they can be coaxed 
ne’s finger, and another time will rocket 
ie houses when one is a yard away is 
ery I have never been able to solve. 
remember once being found in the garden 
‘iend with a peacock on one hand and a 
\miral on the other, and three tortoise- 
feeding at my elbow. I have been 
ed by this person as a wizard and charmer 
terflies ever since; but the truth is that, 
sh there were many visiting the flowers 
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THE PEST. The white butterfly has a furry 


face and smooth front legs 


day, they proved excessively wary, 
| «ould get nowhere near them. 


At one time there was a large lavender bush 
inthe .rden. White butterflies love lavender 
lowers, .nd once, when there were a great many 
‘ounce bush, I very carefully lowered my 
head u 1 IT was in the very centre of them. 
they a’ .ost brushed my face, and for the first 
‘me I ecard the tiny snap of a butterfly’s 
Wings t flew. 

I ! someone about this who doubted 
that y could hear a butterfly on the wing, 
but, tr we would, the insects only hovered 
—_ th ush when we were well away from it. 
Twa ot able to prove my statement. 

_ It: lways a thrill to see the larger kinds 
“ ies emerging from their chrysalis. 
bid ye I found a brood of peacock butterfly 

‘rpil_<s, handsome creatures with black 
hore’ * 2ckled with white, backs spiky as a 
orn bh, and shiny brown legs. 
wg ‘in a hurry, I placed them in a jar 
oa 4 1k fcr a lid, and then forgot about 


‘wo days. When I looked again six 

















THE FLIRT. The red admiral’s face is 

tilted upwards like a bird drinking. Note 

the brush-like front legs used for removing 
dust 


of them hung upside down from the book 
preparing to turn into pupe. Later, when they 
had changed, all save one were a drab tapestry 
colour, touched here and there with gold. The 
last to throw off his skin was strikingly different. 
The pupa was green with a few dark markings 
and sprinkled liberally with large burnished 
gold spots. Curiously enough, it changed colour 
very little, and I had hopes that the butterfly 
might prove unusual. 

As they were close together a wriggle from 
one set all the others in motion—one vigorous 
fellow could swing himself from side to side 
about the span of an inch, and threw off the 
shrivelled caterpillar skin still clinging to him, 
like a girl kicking off a bedroom slipper. 

One night about three weeks later I hap- 
pened to glance at the jar and saw that four 
of my butterflies had emerged. This was annoy- 
ing, as I had meant to watch the fascinating 
process. So far, perhaps by chance, the butter- 
flies I had kept had escaped from their brittle 
caskets early in the day. 

As I lifted the book and turned it over, all 
the butterflies opened and shut their wings, and 
this so quickly that it appeared as if strange, 
brightly coloured eyes blinked at one, clearly 
an instinct that might well scare off some small 
enemy. The butterfly which came from the 
green pupa was quite normal and not, as I had 
hoped it would be, a freak in colouring. 

In the morning all the butterflies but one 
had emerged and were fully developed. I 
carried them down into the garden and pushed 
their clinging legs on to the valerian. An hour 
passed and they were still there, probably be- 
cause the sun was hidden, but when I went near 
them their wings vibrated like a 


process of birth and growth seems exhausting to 
a butterfly. The antennz are pressed back, 
the tongue protrudes, and the whole insect 
seems concentrating its forces on helping its 
swift development. 

Gradually the wings strengthened and grew 
until they were full size, but they were still so 
limp that had the insect been turned about 
they would have bent right over. 

There was a lovely bluish sheen on the 
dark under-wings, something suggestive of 
metal, and four of the butterfly’s legs were a deep 
cream as if they were encased in chamois leather. 

I waited until her wings had hardened, and 
then took her down to the others. 

The sun was shining, and five peacock 
butterflies moved with open wings over the 
pink flowers—purple, cream, rust brown wings, 
edged with shades of mole and decorated with 
silky gleaming hair catching fire from the sun— 
a breath-taking sight. 

Even as I watched they spun into the air, 
quickened into movement by the warmth, and 
circled the garden in gay bewilderment. A few 
minutes later they had ail gone. 




















RUSTIC. The drinker moth has the expression 


of some old countryman 


Seen under a magnifying glass the faces of 
butterflies and moths have amusing profiles. 

The red admiral has a tilted bird-like face. 
The white butterfly is furry and homely. The 
drinker moth has the expression of the old 
countryman as depicted in some ancient Punch, 
The yellow underwing has a short face, and the 
tapering body of a miniature flying machine. 

One of the most charming is the humming- 
bird hawk moth, but so rarely does he come 
to the garden that I have not the heart to cap- 
ture him. There is something intelligent and 
mouse-like about him, and when he hovers 
before the valerian flowers his darting tongue 
probes each blossom with such quick precision 
that it makes the other insects’ quest for honey 
seem almost clumsy by comparison. 

Note: The subjects of the drawings were 
observed under a reading glass, which implies 
the degree of magnification. 





motor engine, only of course 
without sound. This habit 
makes them less visible and 
gives them the blurred outline 
of a gnat practising the same 
vanishing trick. 

I left them and sat down to 
work, having taken the precau- 
tion to hang the remaining pupa 
in front of my desk. Already 
there was a split in the head and 
one brown eye looked through. 
Twenty minutes passed and 
nothing happened ; I forgot 
about it, and when I looked up 
I had again missed the miracle. 
She was out —her wings no 
longer than those of a fly, and 
twisting her body from side to 
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side—resting—and then twisting 
again, as if to help the growth of 
the crumpled, feeble wings. This 


RECONNAISSANCE. The yellow underwing has the 


tapering body of a flying machine 
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A NATIONAL SPORTING GALLERY—II 





THE MEANING OF SPORTING PICTURES 


By GUY PAGET 


HE Dutch school of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is much admired 
by art connoisseurs and 
rightly so. Van Ostade and Teniers 
painted the boor in all his moods, 
eating, drinking, loving, dancing and 
doing several other things not gener- 
ally depicted in refined art, not even 
by Morland. The Breughels, nine of 
them, from 1525 to 1690, did 
interiors, golf, birds, landscapes, 
feasts, skating, flowers, battles, 
churches, all the things dear to the 
sturdy Dutchman. There are a host 
of others, from the sixteenth century 
onwards, who likewise depicted the 
everyday life of the burgher. 

Watteau and the French 18th- 
century school idealised the dreams 
or doings of an exquisite, if artificial, 
society: satin shepherds making 
gentle love to flowered shepherdesses 
in bosky groves and rustic arbours. 

The build of a coat was more 
important than the shape of a 
hound, and the sheen on a lady’s satin 
of more account than on the flank 
of a racehorse, on which many a con- 
temporary English family’s fortunes depended. 

The dreadful specimens of sheep, horses, 
cows and goats depicted by Paul Potter and 
Cuyp come in for their measure of praise and 
find places where the very thought of Marshall’s 
Bakewell Cattle or Boultbee’s Longhorns would 
bring the roof smashing down. What is the 
reason for this preference, so marked in all art 
critics ? 

I suggest it is largely because they are 
town born ‘and bred. They understand the 
interior of a church better than the exterior, 
which in towns is often so built up to as to be 
invisible. Because they like Cuyp’s landscapes 
they affect to like his cows. They don’t know 
if it is really like the cow, a bad portrait of a 
good cow or a good portrait of a bad cow. 

A shepherd knows every one of his five 
hundred sheep, a huntsman can recognise any 
one of his sixty or seventy couple by seeing its 
head looking through the kennel bars. I doubt 
if Augustus John, Van Dyck or Titian could 


WILLIAM BENTINCK, THIRD DUKE OF PORTLAND, BY STUBBS England than in any other country, as 4 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. — Signed J. Wootton 


put enough individuality into either a flock refined men know of the clamours and excite- 
or a pack to enable their owner to recognise ment of the racecourse, whose experience of 
them, but Marshall or Boultbee very well gambling is restricted to ten shillings in their 
might have. club Derby sweep? 

The critics, like the men who first bought The gentlemen of the Press, who perforce 
these pictures of town life, are intimate with shape much of public opinion in their notices— 
its detail. Art students are not proverbially or failure to take note—of the arts, are naturally 
sober, or as a class markedly moral. They have attracted to news value. It is, after all, their 
probably travelled in trains from one foreign business. A record-priced Lawrence, a newly- 
town to another. These pictures recall their discovered Cézanne, or the latest distortionist 
youth, when they had high hopes of being of Hampstead or Montmartre is hotter news 
great artists, instead of being mere critics than Squire Osbaldeston in High Leicestershire 
pulling to pieces those who are. They know _ ona foggy afternoon or a herd of Dishley cattle. 
what the shine on a tankard should look like Yet in spite of highbrows and lowbrows alike, 
and the reflections of light on various objects modern stunters and mere commercial-minded- 
in a studio or out of its window. The violent ness, the English school has survived and 
light and shade of summer sun shining in an holds an ever-increasingly honoured place in 
Italian piazza or in a suburban garden they public opinion. And when one of them fetches 
also know. But what does “Art” know of the a high price at a sale, the newspapers duly 
fleeting colours in a Lancashire fog at Aintree, record it. 

a thunderstorm at Ascot, or of the wind on the The average art critic, by his very education 
shadeless heath of Newmarket? Whatcanthese and environment, is able to detect the faults and 
failings of the sporting artists,but their special 
difficulties and virtues are a closed book to him. He 
writes of what he knows and likes, what he under- 
stands. Ruskin condemned Snyders because he did 
not like his subjects, especially the death of an animal, 
but did he condemn the primitive Calvaries and 
martyrdoms of saints? 

In fairness one must admit that Sporting Art 
sank to a very low level during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The Duke of Portland, like his 
ancestor the Ist Duke of Newcastle in 1658, had 
to employ a foreigner to paint his horses, and for 
the same reason; that there was not an Englishman 
good enough. 

What was the cause of this? 

The depression in food prices after the Napoleonic 
War boom had impoverished the landowners. Vealth 
passed into other hands. The iron-masters of the 
North, the Midland manufacturers, the princes 0 
industry and finance became the patrons of ai . They 
bought what they understood and it was not * vorting 
Art. They went in neither for new breeds © cattle 
nor of racehorses. They did not hunt as a rv». The 
camera was there to satisfy the demand fo nimal 
portraiture. It was cheap, it was novel. “The °2mera 
could not lie.’’ So a few men still hung on by >py!% 
or composing from photographs. Thus Spo: 8 Art 
fell. But how had it risen? 

From about 1600 onwards Europe was © 2¢rging 
from the worship of Mars and paying more 4 more 
attention to the Muses, while in England D “2 Was 
becoming their ruling goddess. This worship — lope4 
in the country squires, who formed a far largé i. 

ve 


breeding animals. This passion stabilised t th big 


The Duke of Portland and small landowners in the country, and prevented 
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minutie of Seymour, the detail of 
Pollard and exactness of Cooper Hen- 
derson. The imagination of Alken 
foresaw the motor car and aeroplane 
a hundred years before they became 
as common as docks on some pre-war 
farm. The countryside is seen 





































































































































































artist. 




















worth half that.’’ 























greatest painters did not go into this 
line of art. If they had, would 
they have been as successful in giving 
personality to a cow as they were to 
a duchess ? 

Wootton (1690), Jean Baptiste 
Qudry (1686), and Riedinger (1685) 
were born in England, France, and 
bermany respectively. All drew on 
vast canvases the hunting scenes 
(i their native countries. So highly 
‘as Oudry’s work esteemed that 
louis XV had his designs woven into 
seat tapestries for Versailles. They 
(epict courtly scenes and processions 
and all the Frenchified foppery so 
{espised by all proper Englishmen. 
Riedinger on the other hand is less 
‘mate and indeed in many of his 
lawkin: scenes he shows real 
‘reedom and reminds one of Barlow, 
but ther. is always the drill-sergeant 



























ofthe g¢--at Frederick lurking round 
the corr», Both men lack the fresh 
alr an inrestraint of Wootton. 
They he no successors. 





Ou »’s tapestries superbly 
designe nay give a photographic 
Scene fr. court life, but to compare 
them \ h Alken’s Leicestershire 
Fox Ch Ben Marshall’s Pytchley 
Hunt ; ‘ocking Forest, or a Sey- 
nour S:vvy is to compare a case 


of stuf humming-birds to the 
Jungle, 















One value of a sporting collec- 
‘on is “.at it shows the gradual 
—— ‘. customs and clothes of 
€ naton, how the slouch hat of 









Whitehall from becoming a Versailles. 
men, as they perfected their particular breed, of Marlborough and then the topper of the 
wanted it perpetuated, first for their ownsatis- Prince Consort. The hunting cap is the child of 
faction and finally for advertisement. 
may have been actuated as to the price they yeomen and servants, first steel, then leather, 
were prepared to pay by the same feelings as and finally buckram and velvet. The long boots 
the farmer who asked Cooper the price of a which came half way up the thighs turn into 
picture he was doing of some of his cows. the top boot of the day. The flimsy evening 

“Oh, £300 or £400,’’ replied the eminent Hunt tail-coat’s ancestry can be traced to the 





The Hon. Mrs. Macdonald Buchanan 


These Charles I became first the three-cornered hat 


They the Cromwellian tin hat and was worn by the 


heavy overcoat worn by the squires of William 


“You be a mighty liar. Them coos baint and Mary. 


The gradual change of locomotion from the 


As the price of sporting pictures ruled low _ pack-horse and pillion-rider to Imperial Airways 
whether for this or no I cannot say) so the and the Rolls-Royce would be lost without the 


to move from great woodlands 
and wild moors to small fox-coverts 
and neat enclosures, fenced by the 
dread and now extinct double-oxer, 


The manners of the racecourse 
are followed from Charles II with his 
Sovereign’s escort of Horse Guards 
Blue and a handful of mounted 
nobles watching their running-horses 
ridden by jockeys in hunting caps 
and shirt-sleeves at Dorset Ford, to 
Pollard’s prints of the grand-stands 
at Ascot, Doncaster, Goodwood and 
Epsom in 1834. 


Barlow and Jones and Thorburn 
show how differently shooting was 
conducted in the time of the Protec- 
tor, the Regent, and Edward VII. 
How the breeds of dogs have evolved 
would be lost if it were not for 
Reinagle and Landseer and Maud 
Earl. How many of the present-day 
shots have ever seen a pointer or a 
setter at work, let alone a double 
team? A springer or a water-spaniel 
means nothing to most men to-day. 
For the evolution of the modern re- 
triever we are absolutely dependent 
on sporting artists who show how 
Dog Retrieving Game becomes the 
high-bred yellow Labrador. 

As the Dutchmen painted scenes 
from what was most dear in their 
lives, so the Englishmen did the same 
for their countrymen. From these, 
equally, sprang a distinct, the only truly English, 
school, if we leave out the 19th-century water- 
colourists, of whom Alken senior and Howitt 
are no mean members, judged from any point 
of view. Purely as painters these Englishmen 
are certainly not up to some of the earlier schools 
of the Continent, but as artists they come very 
near them if we mean by an artist a man who 
expresses the spirit of his people with accuracy 
combined with beauty. This definition will not 
please everyone, but I think it serves the case 
I set out to prove, that there is a school, an 
English school, whose best is worth preserving. 
(To be continued.) 





THE LINCOLN OX AND JOHN GIBBONS OF LONG SUTTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 
This huge animal, 19 hands high, was exhibited in Hyde Park in 1790. Engraving by G. T. Stubbs 
after an oil painting by George Stubbs 
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THE PUTTING PATCH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


S a rule my putter or putters nowadays 
repose neglected in a cupboard, since 
the only golf shots I have played for 
over a vear have been in a field, and 

fields are not good for putting. To this rule, 
however, there is one exception. Before my 
front door is a small circular patch of grass with 
a single hole in the middle of it, and whereas 
all the rest of the grass in the garden has long 
since run wild, this one patch is still mown once 
a week. My gardener, no longer in the first 
flush of youth, regards the mowing of it as his 
Saturday morning’s strenuous occupation. 
Consequently on Saturday after lunch, when 
he retires to produce melancholy sounds from 
a concertina, | take out a putter for a few shots, 
while the green is still comparatively inviting. 

It is not very smooth at best and there are 
a good many plantains on it, but it has one 
great advantage; the hole, having no tin, has 
gradually worn a little larger than the regula- 
tion size. And what a prodigious difference that 
little does make! How the ball goes bumping 
and sidling in over the plantains! The long 
ones have a way of dropping in at the sides 
quite unexpectedly. The short ones go bang in 
by no side door but beautifully in the middle. 
The sight of the hole looking like a bucket has 
a wonderful effect. Even as one can hardly help 
driving straight on a wide plain with no trouble 
to be seen, so now one can hardly help putting 
moderately straight. Some eminent persons are 
said to have practised at holes below the regula- 
tion size to the great benefit of their putting. 
No doubt they did benefit, but not so much, 
| believe, because they acquired greater accur- 
acy of striking but because when they came on 
to a golf course they felt they could not miss 
such a soup-plate. 

* * * 


This article is not a piece of propaganda 
on behalf of those who want to make the hole 
larger, for I am not of their number. It is only 
to point out that a most trifling increase in size, 
together with a broken edge, has a flattering 
effect. I learned this long ago, during the last 
war on an entirely natural course where the 
holes grew in course of time rather larger than 
they ought to be. There were no greens and 
we had only irons or mashies to putt with, but 
the ball went rattling in. Ever since then | 
have been convinced that the great putters of 
a past era have been rather unfairly exalted 
at the expense of the moderns. I do not doubt 
that they were very good putters, but I am sure 
that the ragged tinless holes, constantly en- 
larged since they were also used as improvised 
sand-boxes for teeing the ball, more than made 
up for the rougher green. So did the fact that 
people were not then, as Andrew Kirkaldy used 
regretfully to say, “‘sae strict wi’ professional 
gowfers,’’ so that the old players had a habit 
of running the putter-head along the line of the 
putt. That, if it did not make a channel, at 
least gave a very good line. I have not tried 
it on my patch lest I should acquire evil habits 
and not be able to slough them when peace 
returns, but I am very sure it would help. 
Incidentally, I once assisted at a piece of tele- 
vision in which an eminent person had to hole 
a short putt on a rather rough green. It would 
never do for him to miss; so we took the flag- 
stick and made a dear little groove with it 
along which the ball wobbled happily into the 
hole. 

There is something else about this hole of 
mine to inspire another truism. It is not only 
rather too big but rather too shallow. It might 
be expected that the ball would too easily run 
through it and hop out on the far side, but it 
does not. The truism is that long ago well 
expressed by Sir Walter Simpson when he said 
that golfers underrate the catching power of 
the hole. It has been written that the ball 
rattling ‘“‘against the back of the tin” is an 
unfailing sign of good putting, but that was 
written of the gutty, and with the livelier 
rubber-core the covert slur on those whose putts 
drop in is not wholly deserved. There are some 
very fine putters who do not go for the back 


but have so fine a sense of strength that the 
ball just goes in and no more. Mr. Bobby Jones 
was, I think, one of them and he openly declared 
that he preferred that method of putting which 
left four doors open, at the back, at the front, 
and two at the sides. Another of an earlier 
generation who comes to mind was Mr. Laidlay. 
One might often hope he would be short, and 
be as often disappointed, for his ball came 
creeping on and on in a stealthy manner to 
drop in at last. Despite these illustrious in- 
stances, however, Sir Walter was right; the 
ball can go in much faster than golfers believe 
and yet stay in, and this shallow hole of mine 
enforces that lesson. Once upon a time ina 
foursome of a purely “‘rag”’ character it was 
essential that I should miss a short putt on 
the home green in order that the match should 
be halved. One of my opponents had performed 
prodigies of skilful missing, undetected by his 
partner, to keep the match alive, and now it 
was my turn to repay him by a piece of similar 
chivalry. I decided to do it by hitting too hard, 
and I succeeded; the ball did jump out again, 
but to a constitutionally timid putter it was a 
dangerous experiment and I was_ horribly 
frightened lest the ball should stay in after all. 


* * * 


One other reflection, again I fear an obvious 
one, suggests itself, namely how infinitely easier 
it is to putt decently in a garden than on the 
best of putting greens. We do not care over- 
much on the lawn and are beautifully relaxed 
accordingly. Unless we have remarkable powers 
of self-deception, we cannot believe that it 
really matters whether we hole or not. I remem- 
ber that in his book of golfing memories Sandy 
Herd tells how as a boy he used to practise 
short putts saying to himself with each one: 
“T’ve this for the championship.’’ Possibly he 
induced in himself a sufficiently anxious frame 
of mind. For myself I can only say that never, 
try as I will, have I been able to reproduce in 
practice that acute state of “‘staggers’’ from 
which I am apt to suffer in the mildest game. 
My inner consciousness utterly rejects the 
deception and the “‘staggers’’ save themselves 
up for the next time I am on a real putting 
green, then to reappear all the more virulent 
from their long repose. They have had, worse 
luck, a whole year of repose now, but I am not 
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bold enough to believe them exorcised; they 
are only dormant. x 

A propos staggers, [ have tried, a: Long 
other antics on my lawn, to turn round and 
putt left-handed. I know two friends who did 
it successfully, and I believe that that fine 
golfer but decidedly “‘temperamental’’ putter, 
Leo Diegel, once did in an American chamion- 
ship at Oakmont where the greens wer: icy 
keen. It’ does not seem to be in my way, 
however; I made little of it. On the other iand 
I have to a small extent mastered the a-t of 
putting back-handed with my left hand 2 one, 
When I began I almost missed the ball, ' eing 
singularly futile with my left hand, but a ‘era 
little practice I became more proficient a d on 
some red-letter days would send the ball _ ying 
in across my patch. There appears to m one 
quite serious merit in this game. A great any 
people suffer, or I think they do, from | ting 
the left wrist buckle or collapse in the cou se of 
hitting their putts. If they try this ack. 
handed method with the left hand alone they 
will find that they simply must keep th> left 
wrist firm, and may thus cure their ong- 
standing ailment. However, I only thro’ out 
this suggestion, as Mr. Silas Wegg rem: rked, 
“‘ha’porthetically.’’ I daresay it has not even 


so small a value. 
* * * 


After progressing so far with these desuiltory 
observations I have received something of a 
set-down. I had gone out to the patch, club in 
hand, when there entered to me a lady who has 
never putted much in all her life and certainly 
had not essayed the art for several years. She 
said she would like to try a shot and I handed 
over my club with willing gallantry. Instantly 
she laid three of the longest putts that the patch 
affords—7 yds. or so—within inches of the hole 
and then began to hole them outright. The 
longest she holed with nonchalant ease; like- 
wise one which I thought would present the 
insoluble problem of a hog’s-back ridge. A 
particularly nasty short one with an invisible 
borrow presented no_ difficulties whatever, 
though to be sure the ball did hesitate at the 
side door. It was very unchivalrous of me, but 
I began to think that the hole must be a little 
larger than I had deemed it. Perhaps when the 
other day I had holed, upon my honour as a 
gentleman, three 7-yarders running I had not 
been quite so clever as I imagined. These were, 
however, mean and contemptible thoughts and 
I put them behind me. I ought to have been 
grateful to her for proving that the doctrines 
I had just been enunciating were so sound, 


NEXT SEASON IN THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN 


ARDENERS, in the south at least, 
have had nothing to complain about in 
the weather of the past few weeks. 
Conditions could hardly have been 

better for the harvesting of most of the principal 
crops and for pushing ahead with the prepara- 
tion of the ground for next year’s supplies. 
Wise gardeners will have taken advantage of 
the excellent state of the soil to finish some of 
their digging and trenching, for an early start 
is more than half the battle in the production 
of good crops, and to complete ground prepara- 
tions before severe winter weather sets in should 
be the aim of every gardener as it is of every 
agriculturist. 

The rains which came after a long spell 
of drought brought welcome relief to all the 
green crops and it now seems that we can look 
forward to reasonably good results from all 
winter greens, cabbages, savoys, Brussels 
sprouts and kales. The later sowings of carrots 
have done well, after disappointment with the 
earlier sowings, and the same is true of parsnips. 
Few people, by the way, seem to try a summer 
sowing of this crop, relying on the orthodox 
treatment of a February sowing. By sowing a 
row or two in late July or early August, how- 
ever, it is possible to gather this month a good 
yield of roots which, if small compared with the 
long and giant roots harvested from the early 
sowing, being little longer than a pencil, are 


most tender and delicious and will be welcomed 
by any epicure. 

Notwithstanding the season, which gener- 
ally has been against the crop, parsnips have 
done surprisingly well and the roots will form 
a valuable addition to winter supplies. The 
roots should be left in the ground over the 
winter, only lifting sufficient at a time for 
immediate needs or to carry over ans likely 
spell of hard frost. Carrots on the oth © hand 
have been a failure in many places, ex: pt the 
later sowings which benefited from th. rails. 
To some extent, failure with the crop an be 
attributed to insufficient preparation { the 
ground. Too many gardeners follow too — erally 
the oft-repeated text-book advice tos W the 
crop on a firm soil to check the ra. ¢¢s ©! 
carrot fly. A firm soil is not synonym: 5 with 
treading on the ground and then gently catch- 
ing the surface before sowing. Carro are 4 
deep-rooting crop and the soil should | leeply 
worked and the firming process un‘ ~takel 
afterwards, especially after thinning. { 0 
already done the roots of the main  wilgs 
should be lifted without delay and pi store 
either in boxes of sand or in smal mp’, 
while later sowings on a south border ild be 
looked over and all weeds cleared: - 
space is available in a frame, a sowing well 
be tried of one of the stump-rooted cieties 
to provide a few tender roots that ill he 
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A GOOD CROP OF CELERY FINALLY EARTHED 
UP TO PROVIDE SUPPLIES DURING THE WINTER 
(Left) DWARF GREEN CURLED AND HALF TALL 


CURLED KALE. 
(Right) 


winter 


A valuable green crop for the late 


PROTECTING CAULIFLOWERS THAT ARE 


TURNING IN BY BENDING THE LEAVES OVER 


mos welcome in the later winter or early 
sprl 2. 
' As the earliest rows of celery are now 
prob bly ready for lifting, the plants for later 
suppiies should be given their final earthing 
ip, removing all decaying leaves and any signs 
{ leaf-miners. A sprinkling of a little naphtha- 
line \vill prove beneficial. As the earlier crops 
ie lifted, it is a good plan to give the ground 
. dressing of lime in preparation for succession 
crops. Celeriac, now coming into its own, can 
be lifted as required a few roots at a time. 
[here is no need to lift all the bulbs, and in 
order to help them to swell the lower leaves 
should be removed. Incidentally, these make 
quite good flavouring for soups and sauces. 
We have already experienced some sharp 
night frosts, a warning that any cauliflowers, 
such as those sown last month, should now be 
given the protection of frame or cloches. Any 


THE CURDS 


touch the white, as a certain measure of pro- 
tection. By the end of'the month the tubers of 
Jerusalem artichokes will be ready for use and 
as many as are required should be lifted and 
stored in sand which keeps them firm. The tops 
of the plants should be cut down to about a 
foot or 18 ins. from the ground, otherwise the 
wind is liable to blow them down and the 
tubers become exposed. With globe artichokes 
all the old, decayed leaves and stems should be 
cleared away and a mulch of bracken or straw 
given as a protection against frost. It will be 
wise to afford the protection as soon as possible, 
as the plants, encouraged by the rains after the 
dry summer, are in some cases making strong 
young shoots. 

As soon as growth has finished, a start 
can be made with the lifting of the chicory in 
preparation for forcing to provide early sup- 
plies. Perhaps the best method is to place the 


with about 6 ins. of sand. The boxes can be put 
to stand in any dark place, under the greenhouse 
staging for example, and in due course the 
growth will push through the sand, long, clean 
and thick. Much the same treatment can be 
adopted with seakale, lifting the roots as soon 
as the foliage dies down, and cutting the thongs 
off the main stem prior to putting them in boxes 
of sand which should be covered over with 
ashes. As no heat will be available for this crop, 
however, it is not advisable to start too early, 
as growth in the normal course is slow. 

Green, curled endive can now be lifted and 
blanched for salads, either by placing pots or 
boxes over the plants in the open border or, 
better still, by lifting them and putting them 
in a greenhouse. Water the roots well, after 
lifting, with warm water and keep them moist. 
The hardier Batavian kind should be left for 
a little while yet as it will stand more severe 


. plants that are turning in should have the crowns in deep boxes, about 18 ins. square, weather and affords a valuable succession. Any 
Je jm [caves bent over the head, not allowing them to filled with fine silver sand, covering them over lettuces that are in frames or under cloches 
he should be examined periodically, making certain 
a that they have plenty of air except during frost, and that they 
ot have extra protection during nights of sharp frost. 

e, Prey ‘a. ; ae All cabbage for the spring should be planted out without 
id ‘ ‘ ‘TRags ra vi ‘ Vue delay, taking advantage of the state of the ground. The best 
on i cn toe sie 8 RID ook ‘i site for this crop is the bed from which the onions have been 


oe me : ote! : Seeley Meee ¥ banished. The young plants have made good growth during the 
eet Ae past few weeks and it is best not to delay their transference to 
their permanent quarters. Young plants that have already been 
put out should have the soil drawn up to their stems to make 
them more firm and secure for the winter. Spinach is still 
growing well and it is good policy to dust the rows occasionally 
with some old soot if available and to keep the outside leaves 
picked and the rows free from weeds. Potatoes, onions and 
shallots, in store, all require periodical examination, and autumn- 
wt 6 ; sown onions benefit by an occasional hoeing. Tomatoes outside 
e(| A ts el Men” PH, hirine! ie $ should now be cleared, the trusses of green fruit being brought 
b 5. geile : Ks il Re Ps : indoors to ripen if possible, if not the green fruits can go for 
1 ; We, ra =e a! me : ~! chutney or green tomato jam for those who like it. 
eae we ri : Ox ig G. C. Tayror. 


be CROP OF CABBAGE FOR THE SPRING 
ly ' ANTED OUT IN THE GROUND FROM WHICH 
HE ONION CROP HAS BEEN HARVESTED 


ig cabbage forms an excellent succession to onions 


en ht ) 


A GOOD CROP OF AUTUMN-SOWN 


ot 

gs ONIONS 

e 

4 s advisable to keep the plants clean by running 
“ Dutch hoe between the rows as frequently as 


ell the weather and the soil permit 





THE MONTAGU’S 
HARRIER’S PASS 


IR,—Readers of the article on 

Montagu’s harriers in COUNTRY 
LirE (September 24) may like to see 
how the “pass” therein described is 
made. These photographs show the hen 
actually catching in her foot the prey 
drepped in the air by the cock. They 
were taken with a film camera, and 
since only about three frames actually 
show the catch, and the film was 
receiving at 32 frames to the second, 
the catch only occupied about one- 
tenth of a second. It would be very 
difficult to get this in a still camera 
aimed at a moving target. I did not 
find it easy with a film camera, but 
it is a very exciting form of photo- 
graphy.—ANTHONY Buxton, Horsev 
Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


THE AGE OF MONTAGU’S 
HARRIERS 
Sir,—I have read with great interest 
Major Anthony Buxton’s article, 
adorned with superb photographs by 
Mr. Eric Hosking so beautifully repro- 
duced by Country Lire. I should 
guess that the brown-eyed hen might 
be one of the previous year, but at 


ye 
Sd 


FIVE FRAMES FROM 


most a two-year-old hen. Montagu’s 
will breed at one year and the females 
are reddish brown and dark-eyed. The 
yellow iris develops I think in the 
three-year-olds. 

I have never seen a male with 
brown eyes showing grey plumage. I 
hesitate to disagree with so fine a 
naturalist as Major Buxton, but 
suggest that it would be impossible 
to say this male or female of the 
Montagu’s or marsh harriers was here 
or there last season; my contention 
is that they never return to us in the 
same plumage as we saw in the 
previous year. There is such a wide 
range of plumages with the harriers 
that I never can see two birds alike, 
and know where they belong wherever 
I see them, in the breeding season. 

But when they or their progeny 
return in the following year I dare 
not express an opinion which is which, 
as it would be pure guesswork if I did. 
—Jim Vincent, Hickling, Norfolk. 


ELEPHANT HAWK MOTH 
IN LONDON 
From Lord Methuen. 


Sir,—Recently, on September 19, 
in the evening we were visited 
by a very beautiful creature in the 
person of an Elephant Hawk moth 
attracted by the white and strongly 
scented flowers of some tobacco plants 
growing in our small communal 
garden. 

It was a delight to watch as it 
hovered over each flower for a while, 
its rosy underwings contrasting with 
its soft grey body and upper wings. 

Though it is said to be common 
in this country, it would be interesting 
to know if this moth is often seen in 
l_ondon.—METHUEN, 6, Primrose Hill 
Studios, Fitzroy Road, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAIR 
From Sir Reginald St. Johnston. 


Srr,—As the eldest grandson of the 
finder—who was for a quarter of a 
century the owner—of St. Augustine’s 
Chair I wish to thank you for your 
valuable comment on J. W.’s letter 
in Country LIFE of September 17. I 
consider that your theory that the 
chair was a very ancient ‘Chair of 
Estate’’ is a correct one, though it is 
probably many generations since the 
tall uprights (which would have made 
it very like the well known and almost 
contemporary chair at Jarrow of the 
Venerable Bede) were sawn off. The 
Chair was in its present condition 
when my father presented it to 
Canterbury after my grandfather’s 
death in 1895, and was just the same 
when my grandfather discovered it 
at Stanford Bishop 101 years ago. 
As set out in his book The Finding of 
St. Augustine’s Chair, he rescued it 
from oblivion in the garden of the 
sexton, who previously—though in 
ignorance of its real history—had 
dramatically saved it from becoming 
kindling wood for some masons work- 
ing at the church. And from that day 
he set out to trace its history and to 
prove that connection with Augustine 
—as the chair used at the conference 


A FILM SHOWING THE COCK MONTAGU’S HARRIER PASSING 
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support could have been found, though 
of course there were dissentients even 
then, as there always will be concern- 
ing antiquities which have not actual 
documentary backing, a thing not 
always possible. — REGINALD _ ST. 
Jounston, Chad Hill, Birmingham, 15. 


DEMOBILISATION 
S1r,—Major Jarvis in his rather 
sweeping statement on the demobilisa- 
tion of ‘“‘key men’’ ignores the 
question of age. (October 1.) 

There are many men of 40 to 43, 
with big family responsibilities, who 
are now being called to the Colours. 
If these men are not released quickly 
after the war they will have great 
difficulty in picking up the threads of 
life. We know that jobs are supposed 
to be guaranteed, but in many in- 
stances such guarantees will be 
impossible, and the man of 40 and 
upwards will be sadly handicapped 
in competing with the youthful post- 
war market—even in peace-time most 
advertisements for positions required 
men under 40. 

The original official statement of 
“age plus length of service’’ was 
obviously the fairest basis on which 
to work: the whole matter was con- 
fused by Mr. Bevin’s later remarks.— 
X.Y.Z., Clavgate, Surrev. 
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PREY 


See letter: The Montagu’s Harrier’s Pass 


with the Welsh (British) Bishops— 
which oral tradition had already given 
it. His researches resulted in an 
accumulation of data which, combined 
together, are overwhelmingly in favour 
of its authenticity, and this makes 
Mr. Roe’s assertion, now resuscitated 
by J. W., that it was only a 16th- 
century chair, all the more absurd to 
those who have studied the subject. 
The eight principal points are : 

(1) Traditionally remembered at 
Stanford Bishop as ‘‘Augus- 
tine’s Chair.’’ 

(2) Its special preservation until 
recent years in the Chancel. 

(3) Stanford Bishop the probable 
location of the Conference, 
being veached through friendly 
territory as against the hostile 
approach to another suggested 
location, farther south on the 
Severn. 

Very early origin of a church at 
Stanford Bishop, as a ‘‘Uo- 
portionary’”’ church, in Roman- 
British times. 

Conference held at ‘‘Augustine’s 
Oak’”’ (Hill Oak Farm still 
there). 

The Chair is without nails or 
metals of any sort, and has 
Roman-style hinges. 

(7) Places for a footboard, showing 
it was a chair of importance. 

(8) Similarity in type to Bede’s 
Chair. 

St. Augustine’s Chair was ex- 
hibited and lectured upon about the 
time of the publication of the book, 
by the Rev. J. Chas. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 
who was definitely convinced of its 
authenticity. He was a Council 
Member of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, and editor of The Antiquary, 
besides being author of the History 
of Canterbury and of English Church 
Furniture. 1 do not think stronger 


JUSTIFIED DOG- 
SHOOTING 

Si1r,—In the issue of October 1 Lord 
Latymer comments on my reference 
to the laws governing the shocting of 
dogs when in pursuit of stock or game. 
The remarks I made were not my 
personal views or opinions, but were 
those of Judge Kingsley Griffith at 
Scarborough County Court during the 
recent sessions. The hearing was 
reported in full in the Law Journal 
and will presumably be regarded as 
a test case in the future. 

Lord Latymer quotes a case in 
1903 where a keeper was held to be 
justified in shooting a dog while 
chasing a hare, but I imagine our 
views on the sanctity of game and 
those concerning the sanctity of dogs 
have altered very considerably during 
the last 40 years. Most people to-day 
would regard it as a brutal outrage 
to shoot some man’s dog friend for 
committing the very natural mis- 
demeanour of chasing a 2s. 6d. hare 
across another person’s land—and 
40 years ago a hare was worth 2s. 6d. 
or less.—C. S. Jarvis, Chele Orchard, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


BERNACLE GEESE IN 
ULSTER 


S1r,—I was rather surprised to see in 
CounTRY LIFE of September 17 an 
article in which it is stated that 
bernacle geese (Branta Leacopis) “‘have 
bred in captivity for the first time in 
Ireland, if not in the British Isles.”’ 

I thought it was fairly well known 
that at my home in Dorset these birds 
bred regularly, one or two pairs having 
reared their broods annually for over 
30 years, in my lifetime. My late 
father was a great collector of wild- 
fowl, and used to buy from Castang 
in London all kinds of strange geese 
and ducks when they arrived in 


England. These birds were pinioneq 
and turned loose on a broad stretch 
of river in front of the house. Here 
there is a large artificial island formed 
by streams flowing on either side. On 
this island I have often seen bernacle 
geese, Canadian, Egyptian, anc Chi- 
nese geese, all nesting at one time 
besides several varieties of duc’ s, It 
was no uncommon sight to see |:roods 
of these geese competing in the water 
meadows, with a herd of cows, ting 
the grass; and with the bolde- birds 
coming right up to the hou: and 
eating grass on the new-mown 
We used to pinion most of the - oung 
birds, and those which we not 
pinioned, as a rule, disappea 2d in 
time. Although I have knoy-: un- 
pinioned birds to stay with wu: for a 
season or two. 

The toll taken by foxes mong 
these pinioned birds was terrib », and 
World War No. 1 with its d -rease 
in keepers, and increase in fox ., saw 
the practical extermination of ¢ .e last 
of my geese, etc. I think I ar: right 
in saying that many yea ago 
bernacle geese were breeding Iso at 
Woburn, as I remember some corre- 
spondence between the Duke of 
Bedford and my father on this subject 
—C. E. RApcCLYFFE (Major), Forss 
House, Thurso. 
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TO THE HEN IN MID-AIR 


STRANGE BEHAVIOUR OF 
AN OPOSSUM 
S1r,—Zoologists will have read with 
surprise in your issue of October | 
Mrs. Temple’s account of the opossum 
which “used to run down the veranda 
spouting every morning exactly at 
eight o’clock.’’ May I venture to 
suggest that this animal’s behaviour 
will seem somewhat less eccentric if 
a hyphen be inserted between the 
words veranda and spouting?—A. G., 

Cambridge. 
[See ‘‘Country Note’ on page 
676.—Ep.] 


THE OWNER-OCCUPIER 
S1r,—With regard to the Uthwatt 
Report I should like to point out that 
it is possible not to agree with all its 
recommendations and still at the same 
time to be whole-heartedly in favour 
of such things as town-planning, the 
regulation of the location of industry, 
the limitation of the size of our large 
English cities and clipping thie wings 
of land speculators especie!ly with 
regard to new by-pass road: 

It is notable that the 
Committee consisted of 
members, one of whom 4d 
himself from the proposal 
from house-owners every 
75 per cent. of any increa 
value of the site. 

It seems to me that m 
occur where sites increase 
without the owner being 
better off and it would be dif 
often impossible for the own 
such a tax. 

Furthermore no provisi 
for a repayment in the eve 
in value, and like all other c« 
pieces of land go up and dov 500 

I fail to see why the « smitte 
refuse to recommend that -h°& “40 
should be paid only when site P 
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EMPERANCE MEDAL OF 
SILVER (FULL SIZE) 


See letter: Early Temperance 


That seems to me to be only 
on sense. 

think that the proposal as it 

must have an unfavourable 
yn the ownership of houses and 
rd the owner-occupier as a most 
ble section of the community. 
lass has greatly increased of 

years and it is in the best 
st of the country that the 
vers of such house-owners should 
ded to still further, in fact to 
shest possible number.—ALGER- 
}. DALE (Captain), Cavalry Club, 
illy, London. 


|} ARLY TEMPERANCE 


My photographs show the exact 
nd both faces of a medal which 
[ retrieved from road scrapings when 
living at Steyning, Sussex, about 
1890. Round the rim of the upper 
hali of one face are the words: 
Temperance DECLARATION,” 
ind round the lower rim is inscribed : 
‘Inslituted a.p. 1833.’’ Within these 
nscriptions is an incomplete wreath 
f oak leaves, the gap being occupied 
by two hands clasped. The centre 
{ the face is filled by the declaration: 
We agree to 
Abstain from all 
Intoxicating Liquors 
Except for 
Medicinal Purposes 
And Religious 
Observances. 

The other face is decorated with 
in achievement of arms and inscrip- 
tions. The dexter supporter is a 
man bearing a flag with the device 
Sobriety”’ and the sinister supporter 
is a woman whose flag is marked 
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The first total ab- 
stinence pledge was 
signed at Preston by 
Joseph Livesey and 
John Kigg on August 
23, 1832. Five other 
names were added at a 
meeting of the Preston 
Temperance Society on 
September 1, 1832, and 
these became known as 
the ‘“‘Seven Men of Pres- 
ton.’”’ Soon after this 
a number of Temperance 
Societies began to spring 
up, particularly in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. 
Bradford and_ district 
was a very strong centre 
of total abstinence. The name 
““Ottley’’ must not be taken as denot- 
ing a medal of a lodge at Otley. There 
can be very little doubt that it reters 
to the engraver, John Ottley, who was 
especially known as an engraver of 
tokens, working in Birmingham to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth 
century and through the first half 
of the nineteenth. His greatest work 
is the engraving of the medal to Dr. 
Henry Jephson, of Leamington, in 
1846. : 


1833 IN 


Mr. Lang has in his possession — 


a china plaque of an earlier date 
than 1850, with a design similar to 
that on this medal, which was, he 
believes, adopted for all the Tem- 
perance Societies at that period. He 
thinks that Ottley took this as his 
standard and executed a_ general 
token for use by total abstainers. The 
date 1833 may be explained as the 
date of execution of an order for 
medals received by Ottley soon after 
the formation of the Society in the 
autumn of 1832.—LioNEL U. GRaceE, 
London, E.C.4. 


MURALS IN A LEEDS 
LIBRARY 


S1r,—Mr. Christopher Hussey’s article 
(August 13) on the new school at 
Castleford, Yorkshire, prompts me to 
send photographs of another arresting 
Yorkshire building, which — being 
erected soon after the outbreak of war 
—has not yet attracted as much 
notice as it deserves. This is the 
Percival Leigh Branch Library at 
Crossgates, designed by C. Castelow, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Leeds). Within the last 


SETTEES AND CENTRAL ELECTRIC FIRE WHERE 
STORIES ARE TOLD 


See letter: Murals in a Leeds Library 


The shield is 
-d by a Holy Lamb and 
“Religion”; the motto 
achievement is ‘‘Be thou 
nto death”; round the upper 
the rim runs the legend 
n earth [go]od will to men,” 
> for suspension has obliter- 
letters g and o) and round 
at the base are the words 
rance Society, Ottley.”’ 
‘indebted to your contributor, 
!. Lane, to whom I sent a 
bh of my medal, for the 
information. 


Dor tic Comfort.” 
surm 
the 
belo, 
faitt 


follow; 


20 years or so Crossgates has been 
transformed from a pleasant village, 
with Temple Newsam as near neigh- 
bour, to a thriving suburb of Leeds, 
and this library is intended to be a 
community centre for the new Cross- 
gates. 

My photographs show some finely- 
conceived murals in the junior room 
of the library. The work of Edward 
da Lister, a local artist, the murals 
depict scenes from children’s classics, 
such as Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver’s Travels and Treasure Island, 
and, in another section, a pageant of 
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the different peoples of the world 
shown in varying costumes and 
occupations. In the centre of this 
charming room a group of settees, 
forming a circle around an electric fire, 
is used by the children during story- 
telling half-hours arranged by the 
stait.—G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


THE HAUNTS OF PUCK 


S1r,—In his interesting article on The 
Haunts of Puck (Country LIFE, 
September 17) Mr. H. A. Bannard 
says: ‘‘There are no actual Puck 
names in either the North- or the East- 
Ridings of Yorkshire. In the 
East-Riding, however, we have in the 
City of York, Hobmoor. Now Hob 
signifies goblin, just as does Pucel.’’ 
But at Runswick Bay in the North- 
Riding of Yorkshire there is a gully in 
the cliffs known as ‘“‘Hob-Holes”’ 
where, according to tradition, the 
goblin Hob dwells. He is especially 
renowned in the neighbourhood for 
his magic powers of curing whooping- 
cough! When the fisher-women take 
their, children to Hob-Holes to be 
cured they invoke Hob’s aid by 
chanting : 


Hob-Hole-Hob ! Hob-Hole-Hob ! 
Ma bairn’s gotten King-Cough, 
Tak’ it off, tak’ it off. 


At the mouth of Hob-Holes the 
sea washes up great quantities of 
seaweed which contains iodine, and 
the minerals in the shale cliffs pro- 
bably contain other medicinal pro- 
perties, which waited on the bracing 
sea breese may help to make Hob’s 
cure infallible—-UrRsULA KENTISH 
WRIGHT, 9, Newcastle Drive, The Park, 
Nottingham. 


THE END OF A SHARK 


Sir,—The accompanying picture 
shows sailors on board a_ British 
warship. They are stripping a 
huge shark that had been caught on 
a giant hook. Lumps of the flesh will 
be used for bait in the hope of catching 
others. There will be lots of food for 
the ship’s pets too.—J. F. FRIEND, 
Maidstone. 


“HE LARNED SINGING ”’ 


S1r,—The other day I visited the 
church at Harpole, a few miles from 
Northampton, and was delighted with 
this epitaph, which is inscribed on a 
stone tablet affixed to the external 
east wall of the south aisle : 


Erected by His 
Scholars of Harpole. 
SaML. LEEK died Apl. 13th 
1729 Aged 46 yrs. 
He larned singing far and near 
Full 20 years or more 
But fatal Death hath stopt his breth 
And He can larne no more. 


JUNIOR ROOM AT THE 


His scholars all that are behinde 
Singing He did unfold 

Exhorting all their God to minde 
Before they turn to molde. 


The spontaneous simplicity of 
this rustic tribute, “‘erected by His 
scholars of Harpole,’’ transcends the 
faulty syntax; it is not only touching 
in itself, but, as shall appear, it has a 
message for modern ears. 

First, there is the significance and 
the future of church music. Church 


STRIPPING A SHARK 
See letter: The End of a Shark 


music is a corporate activity involving 
the artistic impulse: it gives a 
chorister grounding not only in the 
elements of music, not only in a 
corporate art, but in devoutness to 
God and devotion to a choirmaster. 
It further unites sacred and secular. 
Lastly, it provides the ideal training 
for ordinary folk, to whom music 
cannot be more than an occasional 
relaxation; it can give this training 
to all classes; and it is wholly 
practical. 

Secondly, the debt which English 
music of all kinds owes to ex-choristers 
is incalculable (see Dr. Edmund 
Fellowes’s recent English Cathedral 
Music). The basis of church music is 
the village choir; the apex the 
cathedral choir; midway comes the 
school. The tradition of English 
music blends the secular and the 
sacred; for the sake of English music 


CROSSGATES LIBRARY 


See letter: Murals in a Leeds Library 





THE ROUND FIREPLACE 


See letter: Round Fireplaces 


in the future these must remain 
blended. All too few boys, members 
of their public school choirs, proceed 
from there to their village choirs; yet 
they play village cricket—at least in 
happier times, when more village 
cricket is available. It is no mean 
thing to be a Samuel Leek or a scholar 
of Harpole, or a village cricketer. 

Thought about the future of 
rural life must include the village 
choir, and the bell-ringers, as well as 
the playing-fields. Iam not a musician 
but I have sung in choirs of various 
kinds, standards and sizes, including 
village choirs, since I was a treble 
at my public school, and I write with 
as much conviction about this subject 
as I would write about village cricket. 
Certainly I also intend to learn bell- 
ringing. 

Lastly, there is Samuel Leek’s 
memorial itself—a plain slab of the 
local stone, adorned with an open 
music book headed “‘ Psalm the 23 in 
Meeter,’” and surmounted by a 
cornice. Simple and modest as it is, 
there seems very good reason to say 
that the ‘“‘scholars of Harpole’’ went 
to the yard at Northampton, four 
miles away, of John Hunt, whose 
splendid portico of All Saints’ Church 
there, and whose imposing Boughton 
monument at Newbold-on-Avon, have 
both been recently illustrated in your 
columns. 

Local stone, a local mason, local 
singers, a local singing-master. Yes, 
I am glad I went to Harpole.- 
EpMUND EsSDAILE, Garden Cottage, 
Maids Moreton House, near Bucking- 
ham. 


ROUND FIREPLACES 


Sir,—Your recent references to means 
of conserving heat and fuel by varia- 
tions of customary fireplace design 
prompt me to send you a photograph 
and drawing of a type that I have 
found very satisfactory. It is applic- 
able to the old generous type of 
chimney, though the modern flue can 
be adapted to it. The first one was 
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inserted in the bedroom 
of an old farm-house. 
I had made a_ very 
picturesque hearth, 
using the original iron 
bars and building hobs 
on either side, but the 
heat all went up the 
chimney. 

In the garden was 
an old bakehouse, where 
we baked our bread. 
This gave me the idea 
for a more efficient fire- 
place. It has a round 
fire-hole instead of the 
inverted U of a bread 
oven, because I happen 
to love circles, and the 
circular motif is repeated 
in the brickwork of the 
surround. The principal 
features are a rounded 
and domed back which 
is carried forward to a 
chimney as near as 
possible to the front, 
instead of at the back, 
and plenty of insula- 
tion for the back and _ sides. I 
use for these fireplaces a_ tile-like 
firebrick for the interior, insulated 
with sand, with the hearth similarly 
insulated, the sand in each case as 
deep as possible. I believe that all 
fireplaces should be well insulated. I 
have used both solid brickwork for 
the bottom, and an iron bar grate. 
The former is the ideal, but it is 
advisable to use the latter where any 
structural beam 
beneath pre- 
vents complete 
insulation 


of the fire; 
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reach them and in doing 
so use the country lane 
and the village street, 
both totally unsuited 
for carrying any great 
volume of traffic. Bad 
jams would occur on 
these inadequate by- 
ways. Worse even than 
this is the fact that the 
countryside adjacent to 
the great road would 
lose its quietude. 

I covered many 
miles on the impressive 
and costly system of 
Holland’s Auto-straten 
before the war; the pic- 
ture which I took from 
one of the elevated 
cross-roads shows part 
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of the Hague-Rotterdam 
highway. The peaceful 
atmosphere of the lovely 
old town of Delft was 
affected by the passage 
of traffic along this 
highway, although it 
ran fully two miles away 
from the outskirts of the towr.— 
ARTHUR H. Dopps, Middlesbrough. 


IN OFFWELL CHURCH 
Sir,—I enclose two photographs of 
the capital of a pillar in Offwell 
Church, about two miles from Honiton. 

The church was probably built 
in the fifteenth century. 

I believe there is a similar capital 
in Normandy, 
but it would 
be very interes- 
ting to know 





against possible 
risk from the 
great heat 
generated. 

The results 
have been most 
successful. They 
have proved 
easy and cheap 
to build, of 
pleasing appear- 
ance, and they 
give an astonish- 
ing heat with a 
small consump- 
tion of fuel— 
any fuel. I 
have used coal, 
wood, peat, 
slack, and 
should not hesi- 
tate to use coke. 
They are perfect 
for wood, and last longest if the fire is 
left alone when once made up.— 
Amy E. PuiLiips, Vyvondeg Hall, 
Wrexham. 


TRAFFIC AFTER THE WAR 
S1r,—There has been much talk lately 
of great motor roads being a post-war 
necessity. Without desiring to debate 
the need for such roads I would like 
to mention one or two points which 
many people seem quite to have over- 
looked. These roads cannot be oper- 
ated in an isolated fashion; traffic must 


ON THE HAGUE-ROTTERDAM AUTO-STRATEN 
See letter: Traffic After the War 


QUARRELS ON 
AT OFFWELL 
See letter: In Offwell Church 


its meaning 
or significance. 
—JossLtyYNn 
RAMSDEN 
(Lieut.-Colonel), 
Offwell House, 
Offwel!, Honiton, 
Devon. 


LORD 
PALMER- 
STON 


Si1R,—When 
I was _ passing 
through Romsey 
in Hampshire 
recently it was 
surprising to see 
the pedestal of 
a Statue to Lord 
Palmerston in 
the centre of 
this country town, which was once 
his home, without the statue upon it. 

Although Nelson may still survey 
Trafalgar Square, were they in 
Romsey taking precautions in these 
days of war to preserve an historic 
monument to one of Queen Victoria’s 
great Prime Ministers, or was it an 
art treasure to be moved to a place 
of safety ? 


A CAPITAL 


Judge of one’s surprise, therefore, 
when one saw the statue lying un- 
covered 200 or 300 yds. away in a 
corner of the graveyard of Romsey 


THE SECRET OF THE EMPTY 





SECTION OF THE PLAN OF T 


ROUND FIREPLACE 


See letter: Round Fireplaces 


Abbey gradually being over 
with grass and convolvulus. 
Oh, how are the mighty f 
Nevertheless, one hopes his resurrec- 
tion day in Romsey will not be long 
delayed.—J. R. Rinces, 71, Hawthorn 
Terrace, New Earswick, York. 


Own 
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RABBIT TRAPPING 


S1r,—The Prevention of Damage by 
Rabbits Act of 1939 made it illegal 
to set gin traps in the open. Never 
was a greater mistake made. than 
empowering County Council War 
Agricultural Committees to do so as 
a war-time measure; for these traps 
were never intended to be used in this 
way. 

No domestic animal is now safe 
from the torture that they inflict. In 
West Wales there have been many 
instances in the past of cattle being 
found with steel traps on their lips, 
picked up while grazing; and in a 
few cases even on their tongues, which 
have had to be amputated. 

Where gins are set in rabbit runs 
snares would be every bit as efficient. 
The type used in the open fields should 
be the Gripper snares, as they strangle 
a rabbit very quickly, and can do 
no harm to sheep or other large 
animals. 

In scrub or hedgerows, where 
rabbits only hop along, the stop-knot 
snare, supplied by the R.S.P.C.A., 
105, Jermyn Street, S.W.1, should be 
used in preference. They will hold a 
rabbit alive and unhurt, if there 1s 
nothing to frighten it and make it 
struggle. In addition to my fur 
crusade leaflet which tells what furs 
are obtained with a minimum of 
cruelty, I am issuing one on the 
humane killing of chickens, ducks, 
kittens, puppies, etc.; these will be 
forwarded to readers who will send 
me an addressed envelope.—C. VAN 
DER By (Major), Wappenham, Tow- 
cester, Northamptonshire. 


PEDESTAL 


See letter: Lord Palmerston 
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What does the 
name mean 
to you? 


These shoes do what their name implies. They preserve the 
arch of the foot, bracing it against the inroads of time and sup- 
porting the weight of the body perfectly. No tiring strain is felt 
on the arch’s delicate structure. They do more. There are three 
other special features—in-built and hidden—to give you 
slippered comfort in day by day service and to make fitting as 
perfect as you have always dreamed it could—and should—be. 
But please remember this. Only Selberite Arch Preserver Shoes 
Oh! East is East and West is West, sighs the poet, but can offer all] these virtues. It is worth making sure of the name ; 
ill the same, civilizations old and new meet in according a postcard ae us will bring you the nearest agent’s address and 
Minton China a gratifying welcome . . . The fact is, of you can register your fitting NOW. 

course, that charm and beauty and perfection have laughed 


at all frontiers since man in his queer wisdom made them. : 
The World’s Most Beautiful China Seley PRESERVER St 


STOKE - UPON - TRENT BST. 1793 ARCH PRESERVER ‘HOE LTD. (London Office), 17-18 OLD BOND ST., W.1 
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The famous Palladio was surely one who “ builded better 
than he knew ’’—he who saw little beyond his Italian 
lakes and cypresses, and yet has been the father of in- 
numerable of England’s finest houses. But the astonishing 
vogue of his style in eighteenth century England is a 
tribute not only to him. It exemplifies the insight of his 
‘* discoverers ’’—they who recognised the wonderful right- 
ness of his philosophy of architecture, with its three 
cardinal points—‘“ L’Utile—La Perpetuita— La Bellazza.”’ 
British architects have always shown themselves most 
ready to discern merit, both in material and style—and 
Celotex, makers of insulating and building boards, know 
they can trust their future safely to them. 


CELOTEX 


TD.,N. CIRCULAR RD., STONEBRIDGE PK., LONDON, N.W.10 
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I am the land-tmonster of modern War. My claws are tracks that 
grip the earth. My teeth are guns that tear into the enemy. My 
heart is an eng-ne that speeds me and my dauntless crew along the 
road to Victory. 

Skilled hands in the Motor Industry made me; and what more 
fitting hands for this great task! The Motor Industry of Great 
Britain has legions of determined men and women whose devotion to 
the cause of Freedom is only equalled by their skill. 


Production por Victory 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN 








THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE 
TRACTOR WINCH 





GIBCRACKS, BUTTER GREEN, SANDON, ESSEX. February 3rd, 1943. 
** The Fishleigh Portable Winch bought from you last December is a great success.” 
AGRICULTURAL PLANT HIRING CO., LTD. 


MANOR HOUSE, GREAT HASELEY, OXON. February 3rd, 1943. 
«Weare glad to tell you that the Fishleigh Winch was tried out this afternoon and 
appears to be quite satisfactory.”’ GRASSPHALTE LIMITED. 


FOR— 
@ MOLE DRAINING WORK 


@ TIMBER HAULING 
@ GENERAL LAND RECLAMATION WORK 


Suitable for use with any tractor fitted with a Power take off. 
Interchangeable high and low speed gears. 








As supplied to 24 County War Agricultural Executive Committees. 











THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 


(Registered Office) DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 











Telegrams—Fishleigh, Devonshire House, Barnstaple. Telephone—Ba-istaple 2282 (2 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 





SALT INSTEAD 


OF 


POTASH? 


RIALS are being carried out 

to test the value of salt in 

place of potash, for potash 

is in very short supply just 

now. In war-time it all has 
to come from Palestine. The value 
of salt as a fertiliser for sugar beet 
and mangolds is well recognised, but 
it does not seem to answer so well for 
cereals, and there are many thousands 
of acres of light land in the southern 
counties, which now have to grow 
cereals, that are naturally deficient in 
potash. Salt seems to be available in 
abundant supply, and it would suit 
everyone if salt would do the trick 
instead of potash. According to the 
Agricultural Improvement Council, 
which has been lookiug into this 
question, recent work does not confirm 
the view that salt can 1eplace or 
release potash from the soil. Salt, 
however, acts as a plant food for 
certain crops, notably mangolds and 
sugar beet, which take up appreciable 
amounts of sodium, and the sodium 
acts as a partial substitute for potash 
within the plant. Barley and carrots 
also are liable to absorb a small 
amount of sodium, and tnerefoie may 
be expected to respond to application 
of salt, but trials over a peiiod of five 
years would be needed to find a re- 
liable answer to the question of the 
value ot salt for cereals generally. Its 
use is being tried for manuiing flax 
and carrots, but apparently it is not 
thought worth while to clinch the 
evidence about its use for cereals on 
potash-deficient land. 


** * 


T is interesting to find the Agri- 
I cultural Improvement Council say- 
ing that the extent to which the 
results of modern scientific research 
can be incorporated in agricultural 
practice is largely determined by the 
economic position of the industry. 
Many years before this war large sums 
of money were spent on research, 
education, eradication of diseases of 
livestock and crops, improvement of 
grassland, improvement of livestock, 
better methods of dairying, and so on. 
It can, however, hardly be claimed 
that these efforts met with complete 
success. The outstanding result was 
largely due to the fact that agri- 
enlture was passing through a long 
period of economic depression. Enter- 
prise and initiative were sapped, and 
even good farmers could not afford 
to try out discoveries made in the 
research field. It is true enough too 
that in ordinary times financial success 
or failure is very often as much de- 
pendent upon the farmer’s business 
acumen in buying and selling as upon 
his skill as a farmer. Occupied with 
the ordinary day-to-day work on the 
farm, and the management and busi- 
ness side of it, the ordinary farmer 
cannot be expected to give much time 
to studying the results of scientific 
research, and he may be excused for 
hesitating to spend money on adopting 
new methods which do not offer an 
immediate certain return. To-day 
when markets are guaranteed there is 
every stimulus to maximum pro- 
duction. Farmers generally are much 
more ready to try new methods, especi- 
ally on tne advice of War Agricultural 
Committees. 

** © 

OME really sensational work has 

been done in the Midlands. Of 
the heavy clay of Huntingdonshire 
about 8,000 acres was completely 
derelict, including over 2,500 acres of 
dense bush. This was apart from the 
many thousands of acres of rough- 
grass. In the ’70s this was sound 
wheat-growing land, highly farmed 
and carefully drained, but in the 
disastrous collapse of the ’80s, and 


since the last war, tillage cased 
and the land seeded itself doin to 
rough grass. Then the grass bi came 
dotted with ant-hills; scattered ¢ orns 
and briars made their appea. nce; 
these in turn were converted gra lally 
into dense thickets, until finally large 
blocks looked much as they :ust 
have looked when the Roman ! ions 
first tramped up Ermine Street t take 
station on the Great Wall. ore 
serious still, dykes and ditche: were 
landed up, and the expensive, care- 
fully constructed tile drainage s stem 
laid down by our Victorian fo >ears 
ceased to function. Some sa” that 
the gyrotiller is the most ef. ctive 
tool for tackling such land. TI first 
time through it loosens and uw roots 
about 80 per cent. of the trees and 
bushes. The timber thrown +) the 
surface then has to be collected cither 
by hand labour, or by being rushed 
into heaps by a bull-dozer. Then the 
heaped timber has to be carted off the 
land or burnt on the spot, Ivaving 
incidentally some valuable potash. 
When the gyrotiller goes through a 
second time, loosening the remaining 
bushes, the worst of the work is done. 
Harrowing and rolling finish off the 
job. The value of the disc harrow in 
all these operations is well established. 
It levels; it consolidates; it pulver- 
ises; and helps to rot down vegetable 
matter. The sight of a big gyrotiller 
and a bull-dozer working together on 
a patch of dense bush is unforgettable. 
It gives an impression of power which 
can only be described as titanic. On 
much of this land drainage as well as 
clearing is needed. For the most part, 
the drains are in the ground but the 
outlets are blocked. Once the water 
is got away and proper aeration of the 
soil started, the land is on the road 
back to fertility. 


* * * 


INDER twine has other uses 
besides the actual binding of 
sheaves coming from the binder at 
corn cutting. It has been used freely 
for trussing straw behind the thresh- 
ing machine. The bundles of straw 
tied with twine are easily handled and 
transported. The new rule that binder 
twine must not be used for this 
purpose is causing much inconveni- 
ence to farmers who are in the habit 
of buying bundles of straw for making 
thatch. They may not have suitable 
wheat straw themselves and rely on 
their neighbours to provide them with 
what they want for covering their 
ricks. Unfortunately the supplies of 
sisal are so short that the Government 
have decided that we must conserve 
any binder twine surplus from this 
harvest for use next year, anc appat- 
ently the ban on the use of this twine 
for trussing must continue. lowever, 
dealers are now getting supplies o 
substitute twine not made frm sisal 
which will do for the  trussing 
machines. 
: * * * 


N a good many distric’ binder 
twine has also been d for 
securing the thatch on ric else- 
where they make bonds of sw, but 
making these bonds is rather spec 
job and this year the wh straw 
seems to be rather more br © thal 
usual. One suggestion is t! this ® 
the result of the use of mor‘ ee 
and less farm-yard manure. pent] 
where the knotter of the bi failed 
to function properly in | » ye 
fields the loose sheaves w ac 
to tie with straw bonds « Be 
to resort to short length inder 
twine tucked in the waist \ yn 
handy for securing loose ¢ -)_ - 
we came to stooking. Cinci ».TUS 
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QHE power to requisition 
property for purposes of a 
military or other nature 
connected with the war has 
been applied during the last 

four) rs to practically every type of 
freeh | and leasehold,-and discretion 
in th matter has rested with the 
Gove ment departments. Requisi- 
tioni: for uses not so directly identi- 
fable vith national defence has been 
entry cd mainly to local authorities, 
anda proximately 52,000 houses have 
been dealt with, either compulsorily 
or by agreement. 



































SURRENDER OF 
REC JISITIONED PREMISES 
{ILE accepting requisitioning 
is an unavoidable incident of 
the p- .od, owners are very much con- 
eme at the absence of any official 
provi on for the return of the pro- 
yertic’ to them the moment the need 














for oc upation has ceased. It may be 
weed ‘hat in the case of houses which 
have been granted to evacuees there 
isno c.ssation of the need, at least not 
yitil alternative accommodation can 





tefound. Promises that ‘‘the greatest 
possible preference must be given to 
the Owner-occupier who wishes to 
resume occupation”’ are too vague, 
and owners are anxiously awaiting 
the issue of definite directions to local 
authorities as to how they are to give 
eect to ownership rights. Another 
matter of importance, not merely to 
wners of small houses but to those 
{many important town and country 
properties, is what steps should be 
taken to enable owners to put their 
properties into habitable repair with a 
view to letting them. The local 
authority may propose to take over 
ahouse on the ground that it is empty, 
the reason of the void being that the 
owner is, Or until lately considered 
that he was, debarred from spending 
he requisite sum on the repairs. 
Another point of special im- 































portance to owners is that if a tenant 
tiginally left a house because it had 
been rendered useless by war damage, 






and the owner subsequently repairs it, 
ie must keep the house empty for 
three months, and then apply to the 
(ourt for an order to end the inter- 
tupted tenancy. Failure to proceed 

i that way may lay the owner open 
“an action by the tenant who had 
quitted in the circumstances stated. 











‘WEEK-END COTTAGES ”’ 
eo time to time an outcry has 
been raised against the use of 
untry a for merely week-end 
upation. No doubt a very large 
tumber have been bought or hired 
tthat p arpem, and in some instances 






















they have been sub-let as furnished 
a neimodation during part of the 
year. leas that farm labourers 
needed ihe cottages near their work 
lave fallen on deaf ears. There has 
been a cecline in week-end tenancies, 
‘ut app: ently enough of them still 
“main t. give substance to an agita- 
é n for «.e compulsory dispossession 
‘the wock-enders. In some ways it 
So mo: agreeable to see that inter- 
tence y ch private rights than it is 
‘or the ¢ ner of an urban dwelling 
» be ce ed upon to let it to the 
‘ominees of a local authority. The 
“Wnsma: however, received a limited 
Neasure ¢ protection, inasmuch as he 
must fir: 





€ given timely notice of 
the prope 1 of the authority to deal 









“ng his - ouse, and, if he has a bona 
oll ‘on of letting the house 
through, authority’s proposal falls 
™ The act that an unoccupied 
it re ‘nished does not preclude 
letting i § Tequisitioned for official 


: the authority must give 





SIDELIGHTS ON 
: LEQUISITIONING 


the holder of the house an opportunity 
to store the furniture, either in part 
of the house or elsewhere, and must 
pay the reasonable costs of storage. 
Once installed in a house, or part of 
a house, the officially introduced 
tenant seems unlikely to be removable. 
The only hint of a possible recovery 
of possession is contained in an official 
assurance that if the owner of the 
furniture desires to return to the 
house every endeavour will be made 
to allow him to do so. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


ROPERTY owners, both indivi- 
dually and through some of the 
organisations which purport to repre- 
sent them, have in the last week or two 
openly adopted a new attitude to- 
wards official interference, actual or 
contemplated. They are beginning to 
visualise the return to more: or less 
normal conditions, and they demand 
the abrogation of some of the controls. 
They plead that they do this, not 
entirely on account of any wish to 
regain or increase earnings from pro- 
perty but in the wider interests of 
providing house-room for present, and 
more especially for post-war, needs. 
Study of some of the existing 
obstacles, in the form of lack of labour 
and materials, as analysed in the 
Estate Market page of CouNTRY LIFE 
lately, must suggest that a general 
agitation against the war ordinances 
is premature. Some of the difficulties 
will solve themselves by the passage of 
time, and, it may be hoped, speedily. 
But the attempt to attribute an appre- 
hended deficiency of housing to the 
implications of the Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports will hardly commend itself 
to impartial judges. Very much may 
be accomplished without fear of the 
results of any action that may ensue 
on either of those Reports. 


RENT RESTRICTIONS 


HERE is, as most property 
owners and agents are aware, 
much more force and immediacy in 
the renewed criticism of the effect of 
the Rent Restrictions Acts and Orders. 
The costs of maintenance of property 
have risen to an unprecedentedly high 
level, and taxation takes much of 
whatever rent is obtainable. At the 
same time the incomes of m: st tenants 
of rent-restricted houses and flats have 
risen, and many of those protected 
tenants are exacting exorbitant rents 
for rooms and floors that they sublet. 
It is no secret that the whole question 
is receiving anxious consideration 
officially, and important variations of 
the Acts would occasion no surprise 
in the near future. 


LOOSELY DRAWN 
AGREEMENTS 


THER problems relating to 
property may reach a solution 
in the Courts before the new sittings 
come to an end this year. A judicial 
definitior of ‘“‘for the duration of the 
war,’’ as applied to lettings, is ex- 
pected to be given in the High Court 
at an early date. Under the stress of 
the first period of the war, owners and 
tenants did not always make their 
agreements as stringent as had been 
customary, and there was a disposition 
to rely on a certain amount of good 
feeling on one side or the other, and 
events have begun to show that it 
would have been better to insert every 
term of an agreement into it in black 
and white. Most of the differences 
now disclesing themselves are in 
relation to agreements, or more 
commonly modifications of agree- 
ments, settled without professional 
assistance. ARBITER. 
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’ 4th and her dam Camilla 3rd 
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MAYFLOWER of MAPLE LODGE 
A.R. 54312 (illustrated above) 
is owned by Mr. Gerard 
R. Cobb, Steepways, 
Nether Lypiatt, Stroud, 
Gloucester, and has made an 
average of 11,424 Ibs. of milk 
with her first five calves and 
453% butterfat. 
Her sire was Valentines Galore 


Maid of Maple Lodge. Aninterest- 
ing contrast is seen by comparing 
the picture above with the one below showing 
the advance of 20 years. 

To-day, the ‘“‘fawn and whites ’’ are to be 
found all over the country, either in individual 
herds or for use in keeping up the quality 
of other mixed herds. 

As their name implies, they originally came 
from the Island of Guernsey, wherethey were <gs< 
founded inthe days of William the Conqueror, ss 
and their breed has remained famous ever \onisiNaTons OF Fag TING EQUIPMEN, 
since for its rich coloured milk and highv = 2, 
butter-fat content—a testimony alike to the 

breed itself and to those who foster it. 


AVELING-BARFORD LF? 


GRANTHAM _ LINCS. 





Farm for — present 
—and the future 


That means planning. It means 
planning, wherever old grassland 
remains, to establish a new system 
of leys; to seed down old arable 
to grow good grass which will be 
infinitely more fruitful than much 
of the permanent grass and will 
produce fertility as well as food. 
It means planning to drive the 
plough into the remaining plough- 


able permanent grasslands so as to 
make way for more and yet more 
priority crops; planning to secure 
heavy yields, and to keep the land 
in good heart with Fisons until 
this new arable can in turn carry 
the luscious new leys on which the 
future of farming will be built. 


Farmers who are planning to plough into 
leys are advised to consult their War 
Agricultural Executive Committee. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS Ltd. are the largest makers of Complete Fertilizers and 
pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricultural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers at 
Harvest House, Ipswich and their Branches throughout the country. 
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Van Loon’s first major 


work in five years 


VAN LOON'’S 
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From the past come scholars, 
poets, kings and queens, 
statesmen, courtiers, soldiers, 
musicians, artists—over forty 
men and women who have 
left their mark in history. 
They dine with Van Loon, 
and in this book you can 
share the stimulating experi- 
ences that were his, and learn 
also of the lives and back- 
grounds and personal philo- 
sophies of these famous (and 
infamous) people. 


A volume to stand beside 


THE HOME OF MANKIND, 
THE STORY OF MANKIND, 
and THE ARTS. 


HENDRIK VAN LOON 


has also done many drawings in 
colour, wash and line. 18/- net 


GREENLAND 


VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON 


This well-known Arctic ex- 
plorer and writer tells of 
Greenland, which he knows 
intimately. He bases his 
accounts of early visits and 
settlements by Indians from 
America and by Greeks, 
English and Norwegians on 
recent acheological discov- 
eries. He discusses the dis- 
appearance of a colony of 
10,000 Europeans about 1450; 
he records the country’s 
modern history and tells of 
its people. Finally, he weighs 
up Greenland’s place in the 
defence scheme of North 
America. 


Half-tone i!lustrations. 10/6 net 


SOLIDARITY 
Edited by 
JACQUES METADIER 
A platform where thinkers and 
writers of the United Nations can 
put forward their ideas, suggestions 


and criticisms for the world-after- 
the-war. 


*“T recommend these volumes for 
the warmest support.” — SIMON 
HARCOURT SMITH. Observer. 


Articles in English and in French. 

VOLUME IV JUST READY 
7/6 net 

HARRAP BOOKS 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 


AND HIS 


AUTHOR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


YOUNG doctor—he would 

be 33 in a month’s time— 

who had been only moder- 

ately successful as a general 
practitioner in the provinces, decided 
to set up in London as an eye special- 
ist. He took rooms not far from 
Harley Street, and in his diary he 
made a note that the consulting-rooms 
were in order. Three 
days before this, 
however, he had 
made another note, 
under the date Fri- 
day, April 3, 1891; 
and, though he did 
not know it at the 
time, the conse- 
quence of this earlier 
note was that it 
didn’t matter two 
hoots whether the 
consulting-rooms 
were in order or 
not. He would 
never need them, 
and that was as 
well, because not 
one patient ever con- 
sulted him as an eye specialist. The 
young doctor’s name was Arthur 
Conan Doyle, and the entry in his 
diary on April 3 said: ‘‘Sent A 
Scandal in Bohemia to A. P. Watt.”’ 
Mr. Watt was a literary agent. A 
Scandal in Bohemia was the first of 
the Sherlock Holmes short stories. 
Young Dr. Doyle was headed for 
world-wide fame and _ considerable 
fortune. 

He had written before; he had 
even written about Sherlock Holmes 
before—two novels had him as the 
central character; but Sherlock had 
not yet caught the popular imagina- 
tion. It was with the short stories 
that he stepped upon the stage he was 
never again to leave: one of the 
memorable, the unforgettable, charac- 
ters of English fiction. 


HOLMES’S ‘‘ LIFE ’”’ 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson, whose 
Conan Doyle: His Life and Art is now 
published (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), points 
out that Sherlock Holmes is the only 
character of fiction whose “‘life”’ 
has been written. (This is Vincent 
Starrett’s The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes, a most amusing book.) This 
brings us right up against the out- 
standing fact about Sherlock: he 
completely obliterated his creator. 
The members of the Bronté Society 
are not obsessed by Heathcliff or 
Jane Eyre, nor the members of the 
Browning Society by this character or 
that. They are interested in the general 
body of the work and in the writers 
who produced it. There are several 
societies of Holmes devotees, but these 
are not interested in Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle or in anything else that he 
wrote. Holmes—almost as though he 
were a creature of flesh and blood and 
self-created—dominates their minds. 

There is no parallel for this in 
English fiction. Doyle himself was 
aware of it and did not like it. He 
became heartily sick cf Holmes, re- 
garded him as an obtrusive nuisance 
who prevented the writing of really 
important books. There is not, I 


PAA AMAVAA210— 


CONAN DOYLE: 
HIS LIFE AND ART 
By Hesketh Pearson 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
THE TREE OF LIFE 
By H. J. Massingham 
(Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d.) 


EXPERIMENT 


BPA 


By Margaret Carpenter 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 
GREEN HANDS 
By Barbara Whitton 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
AAAMAAAAIAN 


think, any parallel for this, either— 
this impatience of an author with the 
one character likely to keep his name 
permanently on the roll of honour. 

But there it was: Doyle regarded 
the Holmes stories as_ bread-and- 
butter work and nothing else. And 
certainly there is something to be 
said for the point of view that the 
dazzling Sherlock 
drew attention away 
§ from a considerable 
N body of creditable 

writing. Mr. Pear- 
§ son’s book corrects 
§ this ill-balance of 
§ appreciation. Be- 

sides attractively 
§ telling the story of 
§ the author’s life, 
§ which was worth do- 

ing, he examines all 
§ the work and gives 
 § the highest place to 
§ the stories of Briga- 

dier Gerard. He 
§ calls Gerard “with 
d’Artagnan, the 
liveliest hero in 
romantic fiction. Doyle never 
wrote anything as good as_ these 
tales.’’ (Anything e/se, Mr. Pearson 
means.) He takes a somewhat lower 
view than I do of the _ historical 
romances; but perhaps that is because, 
when I was a boy, a young friend of 
mine told me he had been given 
Micah Clarke and The White Company 
to read as history. I then read them 
myself, and they seemed a bright and 
shining advance on the royal names 
and elusive dates that I had understood 
s “history”’ till then. That is all a 
long time ago, and perhaps, if I re-read 
them now, I would agree with Mr. 
Pearson. But there is scmething to 
be said for not disturbing the mood 
in which certain experiences were 
enjoyed. 

There is one thing I should like 
to have seen brought out, and that 
is the value of the Holmes stories in 
creating the atmosphere of their period. 
By a hundred small unconscious 
touches Doyle makes that time live 
as no one else does: the weather in 
the streets, the vehicles, the dress, the 
price of drinks and hotel rooms and 
tobacco. I once began myself to 
assemble this data and found it for- 
midable. 


3,000 WORDS A DAY 

Like many people, Mr. Pearson 
(who, as a writer himself, should know 
better) slips up on what constitutes 
an author’s writing day. ‘‘ While 
living in South Norwood,” he says, 
Doyle was “averaging 3,000 words a 
day.’’ Now a man who wrote 3,000 
words a day would produce over a 
million words a year; and the whole 
of the Sherlock Holmes short stories, 
beginning with A Scandal in Bohemia 
published in 1892, and ending with 
Shoscombe Abbey in 1925, make, I 
roughly ccmpute, just under half a 
million words. Of course, Doyle was 
writing other things than the Holmes 
stories; nevertheless, if a writer 
averaged 3,000 words a week, let alone 
a day, he would produce 156,000 
words a year, which is pretty good 


PERILOUS 


Author of 
“ Indies 
Adventire, 
the Amazing 
Career of 
Alfonso de 
Albequerc-e” 


PORTUGAL in QU <s7 
of PRESTER Jol V 


A remarkable investigation { the 
quest for the fabulous Christie ~ ruler 
of Abyssinia. 10/6 





Life Among the Canniba of 
New Guinea 


Charis 
CROCKETT 


HOUSE IN TEE 
RAIN FORES1 


Mrs. Crockett is a brilliant anthro- 
pologist; her study of an unknown 
tribe in New Guinea is a sound and en- 
during centribution to anthropology. 
With 28 illustrations. 12/6 


China in the 19th Century — 
Margaret 
Mackprang 
MACKAY 
VALIANT DUST 


Public Opinion: ‘‘ A powerful novel.” 
Sunday Times (RALPH STRAUS : ‘‘The 
Chinese background is cleverly sug- 
gested and the siege of Tientsin comes 
as an exciting climax.” 9/6 


Author of the world-famous 
“ The Blue Lagoon” 


li. de Vere 
STACPOOLE 


OXFORD GOES TO WAR 


The Star (H. Ss. woopHam): ‘It is 
brimful of humour I revelled in 
this gay, happy yarn.” 8/6 











Large first edition exhausted on 
publication. Reprint ready 


Diana 


PATRICK 


A LITTLE SEASON 


A novel which wrestles with very human 
problems in a sympathetic, dramatic 
and highly readable manner. 6 


Author of “ Blind Arrot 


Joy 
LANGT®: 


SABINA 


The theme of this novel is 
ful hold exercised by a dead 
whose evil spirit wrecks the 
men of the Vinchelez fam A 
generation. An unusually «rrestins 
work which grips the imagi> 00 from 
first to last. 86 
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HERE ARE THE BOOKS FOR 


COUNTRY LIFE 


READERS 
i i i 


Immediately 


-HE FRONTIERS 
ARE GREEN 


‘CHARD DIMBLEBY 


tory of the men who fought 
ir way to Europe through 
» deserts, the mountains and 
» valleys of ten countries. 

12/6 net 


HE LITTLE SHIPS 
ORDON’ ‘HOLMAN 


Author of ‘Commando Attack’ 
“he magnificent story of the 
: en and the ships that ‘drum 
¢-e enemy up the Channel.’ 
Ilustrated 7/6 net 

















r Both Reprinting g : 


| JNCONQUERED 


ISLE 
The Story of Malta, G.c. 


sy IAN HAY 


There is a great demand for 

lan Hay’s book on Malta—a 

theme to stir the Empire. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 


) The TRAVELLER'S 
) JOURNEY IS DONE 
| sy DILYS POWELL 


‘At once a tribute to a remark- 
able personality and to Greece.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated 9/6 net 














Other Successes still 
in great demand 








® The classic travel book which 

has been reprinted many times 
§ THE GOBI DESERT by MIL- 
/ DRED CABLE & FRANCESCA 
4 FRENCH. With superb illus- 
7 trations. 21/- net 


§ PHILIP GUEDALLA’S intense- 
/ ly illuminating book THE TWO 
4 MARSHALS: BAZAINE AND 
7 PETAIN. Illustrated 10/6 net 


\ IAN FRASER tells a great story 


? inhis courageous book WHERE- 
4 AS | WAS BLIND. = 8/6 net 





Here is a list of Novels that : 
y everybody is talking about 
©.-—& SMALL CANDLE 


by “ECiIL ROBERTS 


Ei. “ER THREE WITCHES 
by . L. MURRAY 


DE SNCY OF HATE 
by UMFREY JORDAN 
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by UL TABORI 
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going and considerably more than the 
length of a long novel. If Mr. Pearson 
had said that, when he did write, 
Doyle wrote 3,000 words a day, that 
would be another matter, but he 
would need only about one writing 
day a week. 


WHAT IS WRONG 


I am not competent to judge in 
what I believe remains a matter 
of controversy among specialists : 
whether mankind ever enjoyed a 
“golden age,’ a time of primal 
innocence and peace. Mr. H. J. 
Massingham is one of those who say 
Yes; and in his new book The Tree 
of Life (Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d.) 
he traces mankind’s at first gradual, 
and at last fatally accelerated de- 
parture from the essential conception 
that must lie at the root of well-being : 
God, Man and the Earth. Hobbes and 
Descartes, with their doctrines of 
mechanism and necessity, form for 
Mr. Massingham the point of the final 
break. Henceforward God is banished, 
and the soil is no longer something 


something that he must conquer. 
From that point, as Mr. Massingham 
sees it, the present state of mankind 
became inevitable. 


“Suddenly,” he writes, ‘the 
whole crazy edifice fell to pieces. But 
man, sitting or dying among his own 
ruins, still did not weep, as his fore- 
bears had done, by the waters of 
Babylon. He did not ‘dream of 
Paradise and Light’ as Vaughan had 
done, but of Utopia, a plan-made 
Paradise on paper. He was still 
Monarch of all he surveyed, only what 
he surveyed were ruins. Yet an un- 
easy voice within himself, a still small 
voice, was whispering to him that the 
reign of Hobbes and Descartes was 
at an end. Or, as Berdyaev has put 
it, ‘the end of our time.’ The end of 
the colossal experiment to get on 
without the conception, common to 
art, poetry, craftsmanship and theo- 
logy alike, that ‘the word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.’”’ 


I would like, as urgently as I can, 
to commend this study of the drift 
away from that conception and this 
sincere and deeply-felt plea for a 
return to it. That man must get back 
to an association with a power outside 
himself (else he is a self-idolator) and 
into co-operation with, not lordship 
over, the earth about him: this is 
the essence of Mr. Massingham’s case. 
Hence the title of his book: the Tree 
of Life stands, its roots in the earth 
and its branches among the stars. 


NO GOING BACKWARDS 


The author is not one of those 
who imagine that, in order to recapture 
man’s first fine careless rapture, we 
have only to go backwards. He is not, 
for example, against machines. ‘It 
is the machine in combination with a 
predatory philosophy,’’ he writes, 
“which has degraded work and finally 
gone on without it.’’ It is not difficult 
to see what a blessing machines, 
rightly used, are to mankind. What 
is the most primitive potter’s wheel, 
or cartwheel, but a machine? If men 
choose to attach scythes to their 
cartwheels and use them to mow down 
other men, you can’t blame the wheel 
for that. It is, as Mr. Massingham 
rightly insists, a matter of the philo- 
sophy behind the use. 


Whether .through the going of 
faith, or the coming of the machines, 
or the fatal combination of both, we 
are beyond question living in what 
those who run the show would doubt- 
less call a dehydrated civilisation. 





That is the stark and elemental fact. 
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The milk of human kindness, “un- 
touched by hand,” is served in two- 
penny packets that somehow lack the 
power to nourish and sustain. There 
have been many enquiries of late into 
the cause and cure of this state of 
things. Mr. Massingham’s is worth 
serious attention. 


NEW YORK MYSTERY 

For three-quarters of the way 
through Experiment Perilous, a first 
novel by an American writer, Margaret 
Carpenter (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), I thought 
I had come upon a first-rate book. It 
was so gripping that I was in that 
state of mind which has given rise to 
the old reviewing cliché ‘“‘I could not 
put the book down.’’ Dr. Bailey, 
travelling home to New York by 
aeroplane, meets an old lady who is 
going to rejoin her brother and his 
young wife. His typewriter-case looks 
much like her dressing-case, and he 
finds when he reaches home that it is 
her dressing-case he has brought with 
him. -It is stuffed with her auto- 
biographical writings, and when Dr. 
Bailey learns that she has died almost 
as soon as she reaches her brother’s 
house, he finds in these writings the 
first steps into a fascinating problem 
of fear and horror. 

Miss Carpenter carries through 
the investigation of this problem in a 
way that holds the reader tight. The 
New York scene, the people concerned, 
the emotions that are playing havoc 
with lives, are brilliantly rendered. 
What a book it would have been if 
the author had found herself able to 
hold this note to the end! But, alas! 
the end is a melodramatic crash into 
suicide, arson, attempted murder, and 
love at first sight. 


LAND-GIRL’S SAGA 

Miss Barbara Whitton’s Green 
Hands (Faber, 7s. 6d.) tells the story 
of three girls of the Land Army and 
the work they found to do. At first, 
on a “dour”’ farm in Scotland, where 
the bitter weather and the gruelling 
labour had no mitigation at all, and 
where one of the three dropped out, 
beaten by the hardship of the life; 
then on a Yorkshire farm where the 
work was lighter and the people were 
more understanding: that is the brief 
itinerary of the book. 

For girls accustomed to town 
life and middle-class comfort it can 
have been no joke to fall suddenly 
into the unending hard physical work 
of a farm; but it is all taken with 
good humour, and no doubt it was all 
very salutary. If the book is hardly 
likely to become, as the publishers 
think, ‘‘a little classic,’’ it is at least 
a most readable and diverting account 
of the sort of life many women are 
now living on the land. 


Sa 


ISS BERYL MILES, in Poems 
of a Land Girl (Newby, Stow- 
market, Is. 6d.), writes with a 
simplicity and sincerity that will 
attract readers. The young author 
makes no attempt to join the esoteric 
moderns, but uses for the most part 
the old, well-tried verse forms. Her 
weakness is not using them carefully 
enough. Because of this ‘It'll do” 
tendency, the briefest verses, such as 
Her First Harvest and Crash Warning, 
are uSually the best; for, if four lines 
are to express a thought clearly, there 
is no room for slackness. But it is a 
longer poem, The Lost Cottage, that 
would most repay more work on it, 
because of such lines as: 
While a nightingale sang from the 
silver-tipped wood, 
Sweeter, ah sweeter, than a soul- 
less bird should. 
One of the poems is “‘after’’ Rupert 
Brooke. Should not Miss Miles have 
acknowledged equally that another 
derives from Hardy? V. H. F. 
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Mushroom brown wool romaine with a sweater top 
bordered with a fringe of rolled loops of the 
material. Dorville 


VOL fo W 


ELCOME news comes from the fabric houses where stocks 

of thick coating tweeds and suitings are good and colourings 

and designs varied. There are, in fact, some lovely materials 

available of pre-war quality. The story is not quite so 
cheerful when we come to fine woollens for dresses or children’s clothes, 
but there are pretty materials available for shoppers who know where 
to look, and further supplies of fabrics suitable for small children’s 
dresses and pyjamas are promised. 

The cashmere tweeds at Jacqmar’s are incredible for the fifth 
year of a war, and outstanding even in this collection which is full of 
fabulous cloths that we thought we should never see again. Clever 
buying over a long period makes this possible and a pooling of ideas 
between the stylists in Grosvenor Street and the looms in the country 
towns. These cashmeres come in two weights, one for suits, the other 
for dresses. They are all 100 per cent. pure Indian cashmere and are 
woven in neat “tweed” designs—herring-bone, diamond and rick-rack 
stripes, as well as plain. There are subtle combinations of a rusty 
brown and a dark golden beige and brown, two greys as well as a 
marvellous monotone dahlia red, ice blues and leafy greens for dresses, 
and a lovely deep rich blue. Another fabulous material for coats at 
Jacqmar’s is camelhair and alpaca which comes in a light sandy beige 
and makes a thoroughly warm, hard-wearing coat, or the perfect 
dressing-gown. It is expensive, of course. When it is finished no more 
will be made till the end of the war. Camelhair and cashmere make 
another similar type of material. Linton Cumberland tweeds for top- 
coats glow with colour. Dahlia and real rose red combine with brown 
in big bold herring-bones, so do pastel 
and ice blues. A Shetland tweed for 
a suit is charming in lavender and F 
chestnut brown 4 a neat herring- (Above righ ) kee bie 
bone. There are, of course, Shetlands wool with frills on the yoke 
in two greys and two browns, while and pockets, gathers in 
a birds’-eye design in mustard and front of the skirt. Dorville 
nigger is very smart and makes up 
effectively. Navy baratheas are : 
becoming one of the most popular (Right) Pansy blue woollen, 
suitings for summer and spring. The threequarter sleeves, gold 
close firm weave tailors well and the buttons, a gathered skirt 
cloth is exceedingly hard-wearing. with patch pockets. 

For dresses, Jacqmar have a Dorville 
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len cably tailored dress and 
jack: from our Autumn Collec- 


es ; bl Personal 
tion of two-piece ences les. Shepipiers 
Light-weight tweed in shades 
only 


of brown and mustard. Sizes: 
16 and 18. 
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Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 
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When _ investing precious 
coupons in furs QUALITY 
MUST BE THE DECIDING 
FACTOR, and the reputation 
of our FUR DEPARTMENT 
has been built on QUALITY 
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She walks in beauty 
like the night 






Of cloudless climes 
und starry skies ; 


And all ‘hats best 
/ ‘ark and bright 









Meet in ver aspect 
and eyes 
BYRON 


The loveliness of Edwardian women was world-famous 
Pomeroy served beauty then as it does today. 
JEANNE? = POMEROY BEAUTY PRODUCTS x 27 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Pomeroy cin Food Pomeroy Beauty. Milk Pomeroy Cleansing Cream 
meroy ay Cream Pomeroy Lipstick Pomeroy Powder 


Prices from 2/10 to 16/6 * Inclusive of Purchase Tax 


































Utterly simple and 
gracefully cut, this moss 
crépe dinner dress is 
ideal for THE occasion. 
In pale blue, in scarlet, 
in turquoise, in purple, 
wine and black. Hips 
36-44. Short or long 
sleeves. 7 coupons 
No approval £13-7-9 


Household linens 

Direct from loom to 
customer ; we have been 
famous for nearly 200 
years for weaving the 
finest linens in the land 


Walpole, 


Bond Street, corner of Oxford St., and at 175-176 Sleane St., S.W. 
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Dolcis sell wedge soles and sheepskin-lined soles, also directions and patterns for 
making up into knitted bootees and all kinds of slippers and mules for children 


and grown-ups from odd pieces of braid, silk, velvet or felt 


wool romaine in many colours, fine, pliable and warm, masses of 
fine cashmeres and Shetlands in pastel blues and pinks, flecked with 
brown, and a good artificial silk at £1 a yard in lots of colours. This 
is satin one side, matt as a marocain the other, and makes up well. 

A word on colour. The ice blues, mustard yellows, russet browns 
and dahlia reds stand out definitely among the winter fabrics. For 
spring, Jacqmar are going to feature two special shades which are 
already being woven in 10 ranges and should be watched. One is 
an out-and-out emerald green; the other is a luminous pale sky blue 
which they call “ Jacqmar.’’ These two clear colours make lovely 
backgrounds for thick tweeds intended for spring jackets, there a 
second cheerful colour, cherry or pansy blue, is threaded through 
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so that it makes a broken stripe. In plain dress weights oy 
smooth blazer flannels these two shades are equally effective, 

In the fabric collections proper, there are materials to 
replace wool, rayons woven like a hopsack. There are algo 
mixtures of wool and rayon, with the wool in the proportion 
of 55 per cent, rayon 45 per cent. To the naked eye 
this looks like wool as the rayon face makes the lining, 
Materials are pliable and make up well into the gathered 
dresses or dirndl skirts. 

* * * 


. newest propaganda members of the printed scarf 
series are salvage and ballet designs. The one e. horts 
wearers to save rubber in squares printed with blues, >inks, 
violet and puce. The ballet print is enchanting on crisp 
lisse in fresh pastels, and has the signatures of all the £ idlers 
Wells stars intermingled with a corps de ballet in «ction, 
These lisse squares look as fresh and gay as a, ballving’s 
traditional tarlatan skirts. 
There are some splendid tweeds in the Marsha. and 
Snelgrove collection, herringbones in 10 shades and i )0 per 
cent. virgin wool. This tweed has the crisp “handle’’ which 
ensures a long life and is especially good in a mustard and 
sage green, though the other eight tones in the ranze are 
easy to the eye. Otterburn tweeds in greys with a Fair Isle 
stripe and a cherry red overcheck make up into exceedingly 
smart suits. For coats, Marshall’s show thick, fleecy West- 
morland tweeds in enormous herringbone patterns, crimson 
or nigger with oatmeal, and reversible blanket woollens, 
warm as a travelling rug, that make up into coats that do 
not require linings, thus saving coupons. These are brown or 
grey, on the plain side, overchecked in fawn, dark brown or grey, 
and blue on the plaid side. For children’s dressing-gowns, there 
are thick warm flannels in green; for frocks and nightgowns, 
Dayellas, plain and checked, with just a few flowered ones from 
time to time, and some gay plaids. Candy-striped cottons are 
being bought up in advance for small girls’ summer frocks. 
Altogether, there is a gradual disappearance of flowered and 
sprigged materials of all kinds for children’s clothes and, instead, 
every variety of duster checks and neat overchecked patterns like 
the woollen suitings that are so popular with grown-ups. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 








CROSSWORD No. 716 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “‘Crossword No. 716, Country Lures, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, October 21, 1943. 
Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS. 
. Mr. Winkle was a member of the famous club 
of which these are the posthumous record 
(two words, 8, 6) 
. Grape produce (7) 
. Lover of Rosalind (7) 
. There’s nothing at all in the man! (4) 
2. A saint, R.I.P. (5) 





James Lys Seager 


Gin makes 
the cocktail, 
Seagers make 


the Gin! 
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GIN 


. Bird which undergoes a dramatic change on 
reaching the Avon (4) 
. Usual (6) 
. “Toy net” (anagr.) (two words, 3, 3) 
. ‘Farewell, thou art — — for mi 
possessing.”’—Shakespeare (two words, 3, 4 
. Noah’s mount (6) 
3. Quit (two words, 3, 3) 
. There and this, and it’s done on the spot! (4 
3. Place which looks uncommonly like littl 
Samuel (5) 
. Shakespeare’s poor Wat (4) 
2. A genus of ornamental plants (7) 
3. Character in Cymbeline (7) 
. The curse of Scotland? (three words, 4, 2, 5 


DOWN. 
. He makes his mark on the flags (two words 
8, 6) : 
. A somewhat equine gentleman (7 
. Frail (4) 
. Teach deception? (5) 
. A Corsican patriot (5) 
. Amonkey may be up it, or a cat at 
. Escapist ? (7) 
. One isn’t necessarily when riding hounds 
(four words, 5, 2, 3, 4) 
. Gives up (7) 
5. South Africa’s birthplace? (5) 
3. What the angry bull did (5) 
. His wife was the salt of the eart 
. Querulous pony? (3) 
22. ‘‘He’d a lip” (anagr.) (7) 
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. Speech (7) 
. Bread is life’s (5) 





SINCE 1805— 


Quality Unrivalled! 


(Mr., Mre., etc.) 


Address 


" " j yi 
. Shows that one can apparent! in two 


places at once? (5) 





t (4) 


. Worker in an underground mov 
s out of 


. Though undesirable, invariably 





Twenty-five shillings and 
threepence per bottle 


SEAGER EVANS & CO. LTD., 12, Below; 13, Blur; 16, Sheep; 


LONDON, S.E.8. 22, Iron; 23, Tsars; 24, Dodo; 
y Ploughshare. DOWN.—1, Wintered; 

4, Unknown warriors; 5, Beef; 6, Rivals; 7, Shades of night; 8, Esprit 

} 18, Camomile; 21, Bopeep; 25, Polo; 








de corps; 14, Spoon; 15, Staid; 
26, Abba. 


SOLUTION TO No. 715. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of October 8, will be announced nest week. 

ACROSS.—1, Wrong number; 9, Hands; 10, Oakleaves; 11, Diet; 

) 17, Ninety; 19, Loggia; 20, Image; 

27, Hieronimo; 28, Blimp; 29, 


top (4) 





The winner of Crossword ' 
Mrs. E. Stewart, 


53, Corse Hill Road 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


2, Ouse; 3, Goose and gosling; 
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A Saga of Furs (No.1) 


Primitive Man’s fe 
tuitous re-armame 
with razor-sharp, flint- 
tipped weapons, in- 
stead of bone, was 2a 
good as a new issue 
clothing coupons is t 
us. 


And to this day, as i 
the beginnings of hi 
tory, warmth and e 
durance are still t 
criteria of clothing: 
value. After fifteen 
thousand years of evo-- 


lution and civilisation™ 
nothing of” 
beauty and- 
utility to offer woman 


man has 
greater 


than Good Furs. 


You cannot 
coupons 


furs. 


We still have a collec=! 


tion of lovely medels 
made of pre-war pelts 
AND the choicest HA 
in London. 


NATIONAL 
FUR COMPAN) 


LTOS 

Fur specialists since 1878 : 

191-195 BROMPTON RD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 | 


spend, 
more wisely% 
to-day than on goods 





“ACTURERS: 


THE SYMBOL 


W. & O. MARCUS, 


OF ELEGANCE 


LIMITED, LONDON, Wt 








1943 


Wet Weather 


Wear 


_ texture Utility Mack- 
intosh. Well cut with raglan 
sleeves and full skirt. It has 
concealed fastening and vent at 
back. 

Off White. Sizes SSW, SW,W, 


15 coupons 


27/11 


Other styles available 
in various materials. 


PICCADILLY CIRCAIS, 


OF 
S-W-l 








Co 
fw 


-OME thirty years after its first 
appearance, rayon had become firmly 
established in the public esteem. 


At this period Courtaulds conceived the 
idea of creating a recognised standard for 
rayon fabrics, in the same way that 
dealers in precious metals place a “ hall-' 
mark” on their products. 


The plan was essentially simple. An 
independent testing-house with suitable 


scientific equipment was selected, and | 
manufacturers were then encouraged to | 


submit rayon fabrics for test. The tests 
were designed to ensure the highest 
standards of colour-fastness, resistance to 
shrinkage, ability to hold seams and all 


Testing colour-fastness with a Fadometer 


“TESTED-QUALITY” BECOMES 
RAYON’S HALL-MARK 


| those other factors which play such an 
important part in consumer serviceability. 
Fabrics’ which reached the required 
standards earned the right to carry the 
** hall-mark ”’ of “‘ Tested-Quality.” 


Courtaulds thus initiated yet another 
service to the public, and though at 
present there are not many lovely rayon 
materials available which carry this proud 
symbol, it will stand guarantor for even 
lovelier fabrics when rayon is ‘* demobi- 
lised ’’. Courtaulds are also planning new 
| forms of service with products destined 
| to improve the standards of life after rhis 
war as effectively as their 

rayons did after the last. 





COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON 
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